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T6868 A. E. KEETON 


will give 
TWO STUDIES IN MobEnN BRITISH SONG 
at ~ bag he pee CLUB, 6, Lexham eee ge 
ty ie ee of the Management 
a 7") bag THU ESDAY. "EVENING, 


June 9, at 8.45. 

ocal Illustrations b 
Miss GRAINGER KE ERK accompanied by Miss eapscers ADAM. 
The Studies will include examples by the solewing Ce rs — 
bnest Austin, Granville Bantock, Hu’ Bath, Dora Bright, Jose ph 
Holbrooke, Frederick C. Nicholls, Norman 0'Ne ill, Roger Quilter, 
myth, Ove Boo (Marchioness of Tullibardine), Percy Rideout, 
Scott, Ernest Walker, William Wallace, R. H. 
eA Young. 
Cee 5s. each, or 78. 6d. for the Two Studies) to be obtained from 
Miss A. ry KE ETON, 84, Redcliffe Gardens, 8.W. ; ; Miss GRAINGER 
KERR, 38a, Clanricarde Gardens, W. 





PHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum ™ Twenty 
Gaiden (or ite canivalent —= 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


D. poanent Relief in Old A 
—_ Advice by eminent Pynictans and Surgeons. 
ahs ie AG Cotta e in a er oe Lan sti Hertford- 
= rs, with garden produce, coa d med 
ttend in “addition toan annuity. 











Pectures. 


eetveasiey OF 


—— a cee 

Mr. EDMUN S. GAEDE M.A., s to give a course of 
SIX PUBLIC LECTURE S$ on ee: The Diving Co Coma ia” in oe 
with Mysticism and some of its Mediseval Sources,’on MONDAYS, 
WED ESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, May 23, 25, 27, 30, June 1 “a 3 

ER 
. The Lectures will be delivered at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE; 
Gower Street, W.C., and are open to the Public without Fee or 


LONDON. 


icket. 
Further particulars from 

WALTER W. SETON, M A., Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.). 








Soricties. 


HE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY, for the 
Blection of President and Council, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on "MONDAY, May 23, at 3 p.m, the 
President in the Chair. 


Cc. F. CLOSK 
D. & Se RSTON } Hon. Secretaries. 
KELTIE, Secretary. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington eiokn w. 








Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 
SHEPHERD'S SPRING EXHIBITION 
Contains selected a ~ — ——_ pes by Early British and 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY" om. Mting § Street, St. James’ 8, 8.W. 








Probident Institutions. 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


7" Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE po ae ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Col. The Hon. HARKY ot W ‘LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treas 3 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
lion, under the ~g 4 of the late Alderman Harmer, = 
a Pensions and Tem Assistance to principals and 
as vendors ol Newspapers. 
MBER IP. 5 Publier Man or Woman throughout the United 
Eee whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
od, is + og led to me f Five Shilli this mon rey = 
benefits, upon ren of Five ngs omens or Three 
ace for life, provi: ed that he or she is = =: oat = e - of 
pers, and such Members who thus co ty 
oral feraifon in the event of their needin, nid om the lnstheatinn, 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number a -six, the Men 
receiving 204 and the Women 20l. per annum each. 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News e one “under the rule of Her late 
Majesty iy Queen Victoria, provides 20l. a year each for Six Widows of 


wee “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 

oman, 20/., and was Prmoire subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who diéd = KY 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
lish; too! 


the He 
throughout the ¥.. . riod of the vr. for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Kno’ nd was for very many 
yeats a staunch supporter of this Tnwtitution. 
The * "Ho lorace Marshall Pension Feed" is the sift of the late Mr. 
yes o' rm have primary 
| ection to its benefit: 


e em 
its. 
hoe Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. 
Are and grateful memory of Mr. 


Lm of the Rules 
Candidate shall have 


ik an active and leading part 


r annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 


verning election to all Pensions 
m (1) a Member of the Institu- 
pplication ; (2) not less 


m years preceding a 
a. of Newspapers for at 


than ten 
-five Soars of age ; (3) engaged in the 


relief is given in cases of distress, not only 

weer Pj thet Tn stl itution, bul to Newsvendors or their servants 

may be d for by Members of the Institu- 

ae 2 en is made in such cases by ¥inting Committees, and 

each led in ccordance with the merits and requirements of 
an W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








eeded. 
oe IP TA. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
— —- and young oe 
ie ¢ payment of the su riptions confers an absol| 
sight to these benefits in all cases of need. 5 m an 


For further information apply to — Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWEz, 28, Paternoster Row. E. - 








Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


There will be an EXAMINATION = ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 2, sipecjoey. a — Mathematics, beginning on 
WEDNESD une 15.—Further particulars from THE SEORE- 


TARY OF DT AMINATIONS. University Offices, Durham. 
Wreemion et INSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMIN- 


1 be held on JUNE 22, 23 ane 24, to fill pp noe Lava 
n SEVEN RESIDE INTIAL and THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 
HOrOLA RSHIPS, and also some Exhibitions.—For pestieate foto ny 
by letter, to THE BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 701. and under, open to 

Bo 8 under 15 on July 1, will be held on JULY 12and Following Days. 
pply HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
— full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
ally built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field. —Head 
5 = Miss COMFORT. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ARTMOO R.— Boarding: Establishment. — 
Close to Haytor. 800 feet above sea level. 
Very sheltered. 
Private sitting-room or hotel system. Every comfort. 
Apply CANTAB., Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot. 


























DUCATION. 
—= or Guertions desiring. accurate jatormetien saute to 
e CHOICE of SCHOOLS for py or GIRLS o1 
UTORS in England or A 


ty 
are invite’ Kd call a yee or pend Wi detailed pa particulars to 
who for more — ihicty ears a ean closely Ps touch with the 
leadin a Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





TAMMERERBRS and all interested in the subject 

should read . book by one who cured bigeelt after ering 

40 years, STAMMERING, ITS TREATM _* an REMINIS- 

CENCES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. ASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. w 








Situations Warant. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invices a apes for the posts of 
TWO WOMEN ASSISTANT LacTUnss in the Departments for 
bad Training of Women Teachers for y and & dary 

ools. 

Further iculars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent on or — SATURDAY. June 4, 1910. 

May 3, 1910. AUSTIN JENKINS. B.A., Registrar. 











ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, XETER. 


4 GOVERNORS invite applications for the following appoint- 


ents : 
A LECTURER in ENGLISH, * a salary of from 1501. to 2001. per 
— accor ys qualification 
n ASSISTANT in the TRAINING DEPARTMENT, at a salary 
of rt per annum, who should be qualified to teach Mathematics and 
to assist the Professor of Education. 
entices should be lodged, not later than JULY 1, 1910, with 
THE REGISTRAR, from whom a form and particulars ‘of appoint- 
ment may be obtained. 





(:Ns, GBORGLAZ > 





-~Sr 8 
“35 ar ‘s] DR 
i¥ OF GEORGIA 
PRICE 
HREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENAUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


KEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GRAVESEND LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL, GRAVESEND. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
specially qualified to teach English and E Mathe- 
matics; ability to give instruction in the Ly would be an 
additional 1 Good powers essential. 
The Master appointed may be required to teach ‘in eeostan Classes. 
Initial salary 1301. to 1501. per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience, with increments in accordance with the Committee 

Scale. Forms of application, and | further ae may he 
obtained ht application to the Local Secretary, Mr. J. A.STIRTON, 
Technical Institute, oravenend. Applications jews “be returned, not 
later than JUNE 11, to Mr. H. WIGLEY, Head | Master. County 
School, Gravesend. , 24. will id 

By Order of the Committee 
‘RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westmirster, 8.W., May 11, 1910. 


KEt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL, ERITH. 

WANTED, for SEPTEMBER. an experienced ANSISTANT 
MASTER, specially qualified to teach Mathematics and Physics. 
Ability to teach French on modern methods will be an additional 
recommendation. The Master appointed may be required to teach in 
Evening Classes. Initial salary 139l. to 1501. per annuum, according to 
qualifications and experience, with increments in accordance with 
the Committee's Scale.—Forms of application, and met further infor- 
te may be obtained u ~ bee application to the local Secretary, Mr. 
A. FLUX, Education Offices, felvedere oan ut ications must 
be seiead as soon as possible to Mr. ANDR Head Master, 
County School, Erith. Canvassing will be pews hey, disqualitication. 

By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CRUOK, Secretary. 
May 10, 1910. 























Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., 
aia SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ANTED, for SEPTEMBER next, TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS 
or Lower and Middle Forms. The chief subjects required will be in 
the one case History and English, and in the other Mathematics. 
The salary will be 140/. per annum, or 1507. in the case of either of the 
Candidates chosen having wood qualifications for Swedish Drill. 

For application forms apply to 
T. SILVESTER, Clerk to the Governors. 
10, Victoria Street, Goole. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, well qualified in History, 

“ss sound English asa subsidiary subject. Salary 1201. per annum. 

ANTED, also, ASSISTANT MASTER, well qualified in Mathe- 
B...., Commencing salary 1301. per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of 10/. per annum to a maximum of 180. per annum. 

Duties to commence in each case on AUGUST 29 next. 

Written application, giving full particulars of age, qualifications, 
and experience, together with references and copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later 
than MAY 28 next. 

ROBERT WILKINSON, B.A., Director of Education. 


8, Bank Street, Bury. 
LEYTON HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


WANTED, for the COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL (for Boys and Girls), 
Connaught Road, Leytonstone, to begin the Term in SEPTEMBER 
ners. a LADY well qualified to teach Mathematics and Field Botany 

to Matriculation standard, and to take oy in the general work of 

e School. Salary 1001. per annum, risin 101. per annum to 1501. 
pe forms of application send stampec 2 dressed envelope to R, 
DEMPSEY, Clerk to the Committee, Technical Institute, Leyton. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


‘er [Callens for Women Secondary Teachers. 
TUTOR WA in SEPTEMBER. Honours, History sien 


preferred. ham aed Diploma and experience in Secondary Sch: 
essential. Salary 100/. with residence.—Apply to THE PRINCIPAL” 


MAN CHESTER ART MUSEUM AND 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


WANTED, a man as WARDEN. 
Salary not less than 1501. 
Applications, with two copies of testimonials, to be et 











BURY. 














JUNE6 
RNER. 
The University, Manchester. 
MODELLING MASTER WANTED. 


LEICESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, for SEPTEMBER 1 next, a MODELLING MASTER. 
Commencing salary 1501. perannum. Time required, about Twenty- 
one Hours or Three Days per Week. i should be qualified 
to teach Decorative Work in the Round or in Relief. They should 
have a good knowledge of Architecture or another Constructional 
Craft, and have had practical experience in some of the following :— 
Stone Carving, Letter Cutting, Decorative | and Cement Work, 
Terra Cotta W. fork, a for Metal W: 

The person appointed will be algateatialy aa satisfactorily continue 
ts _ tice of some Graneh of this work in the time not devoted to 








— ae bein we . considered after JUNE 6, and must be 
nl f tai 
rneoteenen T. GROVES, Secretary. 


Municipal School of Art, Leicester. 
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Miscellaneous. 


FXPERIENCED ENGLISH JOURNALIST 
offers PARIS LETTER, Translations, ee Work, &c. 


Excellent references.—£. M., 9, Bd. Jules Sandeau, 





EADING AND INDEXING. — Experienced 
LITERARY JOURNALIST can devote coneidehbte time to 
READING MSS. for Publishing Firms, and to Indexing, usefully 
— peneneuenle. Works of Reference, Biography, or History. Terms 
quite. moderate.—Write poe 1691, ‘Atheneum’ Press, 13, Bream’s 


dings, Chancery Lane, E 
DECORATIVE and ILLUSTRATIVE WORK 
for Reproduction in Colour, Half-Tone, and Line; also Illu- 
minating.—ELIJ AH GEDDES, 143, Leigh Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


1 AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS. 
Mr. W. PERCT VAL WESTELL, F. L.8., is prepared to supply all 
kinds of Illustrations of Lanny - History subjects in Line, Half-Tone, 
or Colour, suitable for Pa) ines, and Books, and to contribute 
Natural Histo pe i Articles for Serial Publication. Address 
f PE. Val W F.L.8., Chester House, Letchworth, 
erts. 











AUTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 
communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 
No fees whatever.—Write for particulars, in first instance, to 658, Sell’s 
Offices, London, E.C. Special attention to New Writers. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen and 
Gentlewomen). Holland with its Canals, JUNE 1, Pertaighs. 
With Salskanmmicrgut (Upper Austria JULY 20. (i Onerammengaa 

Tr ( r Austria), 29. embership ‘ore 
June 20), ‘The Rhine. Spain.—Miss BISHOP, 117, Croydon Road, 
Anerley, London. 








Sales by Auction. 


Japanese Colour Prints, the Property of FREDERICK 
WILLIAM GOOKIN, Fsq., of Chicago, U.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingto: 7 
Staeet, Strand, W. ~ , on MONDAY, May 23 23, and Following ae, 

lock a PART of the valuable COLLECTI 
JAPANES COLUUR PRINTS, the Property of PED ERICK 
WILLIAM GOOKIN. Esq., of Chicago, U.8.A., comprising a 
Works by Masanobu, rakait fy Ha nebu and Kor = other pri 
— 


Prints ona Triptychs by hing yoy Works of Shunsho, 
—— Shunman Eishi, kusai, and Hiroshige—and 
—_ Py rints by Shundo. “shuntei, Kiyomasa, Sancho, Ranko, Enshi, 


ay be viewed Thursday and 8 pricr 
had! *YTilustrated Catalogues, pod = om 16 lates, one 28. 


The valuable Collection of English Naval and Military 
War Medals, the Property of G. J. HOLLOWAY, Esq., of 
The Hill, Strowd, Gloucestershire. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SELL by AUCTION, os Ne? House, No. 13, Wellington 

NESI 25, at 1 o'clock precise} 

AVAL and MILITAR 
, the Property of G. J. Ho Ww. 8q., of The Hill 
e, comprising Davison’ s2 Medal for the Battle of 
Vincent's al, 
Trafalgar, 1805—a Selection of A 
General Service, and Military General Service, including a number of 
rare Clasps and Combinations—Waterloo Medals of various Regiments 
at hanistan, 1842, including First and Second Jellalabad s— 
Scinde, 1843—Gwalior, 1843—and fine Specimens of most recent issues 

awarded for later Campaigns. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





may be 








CTppe-Wiriters, Kr. 
prre -  Weirianae 
Highest Quality. 

‘bon copies 3d. per 1,000 words. 


Duplicating a Speciality. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 


MMs -WRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


fully and p d at home Bri 
sr 1,000 word is ; ee per 1,000. Cambrid e focal. Boies 
NA CY McFARLANE, ll, Palmeiras Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


10d. per 1,000 words. 








A —— yw" of the valuable Library of J. W. FORD, 
J.P., &c., removed from Enfield Old Park. 


ESSE, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ELL by AvcntOn, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, See W.C., on big to DAY, May 26, and Following Day, and 
30, and F lowing at 1 nom k precisely, a 
THER PORTION of the valuable e LiBRAR RY o' 
Enfi id Park), LL. a 
Coll ection of “Voyages oan Travels, chiety in_ fine Bin nee by 
r, Slaggemeier, C. Lewis, ©. H ng, k es 
of Wm. Beckford, many containing Profuse M 
ph—fine Copies of County Histories and Local 
copesreghe Books—a number of Recent Works onthe Fauna of the 
British Isles, and man; er | orks on Natural History, Gardening, 








y ® AUTHORS.—Don’t hesitate; send your 
— ny eee to “ii All orders executed nerf th 


1 by Members of t 
Society of “Authors and Cle erms on application.—CAESAR, 
Woodstock Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


M°s. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local. Tel. : 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, S.W. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS oT WRITTEN with "complete accuracy, =. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Cop’ to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 














and Gene: ‘ience— Wor the Poets, Le om eee, se 

Novelists—Historica Biographical, and Works—Collec- 
tion of Tracts on ‘the Case of- Elizabeth Canning—Works on Archi- 
tecture and the Fine arte Weee of the Quakers—Publications of 
Walpole and the Strawberry Hill Press, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Stroehlin Collection of Coins and Medals. 
(Second Portion.) 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sR, A AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 30, and Four Following Days, 
and MONDAY, a 6, and Two Followin pave. of at 1 o'clock precise 

the STROEHLIN COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS (SECOND 
PORTION), pb a Find of Medieval Gold Coins—Celtic Gold 
Staters—Gaulish and Itic Gold and Silver Coins—French Coins and 
Medals—an Important Collection - Coins of Montfort—Italian Coins 
and Medal ~~ %! yt i ie Low Countries, Great Britain, 








YPE-WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 
dispatch, guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly e educated 
Women {Cieentont Tiles Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Revision, Translation, Shorthand.—THE 

CA IDGE TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
SD ELPHT W.C., (formerly 10, Duke Street). "Telephone: 2308 City. 


Catalogues. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
jnctnding Dishons, Been Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus. 
seated by G. and R. Cruiks hiz, R Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
bent Cn “Collection ee for Sale in the World. CATA- 

and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 

WALTER T. USPENOER: 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


INE ARTS.—CATALOGUE of BOOKS on 

the FINE ARTS, comprising Illustrated Works on Architecture 
—Art Catalogues—Blake—Cost: ppme— Soceantien— Dereon 

amerton — Hogarth — Il) 

ttery—Raphael— Rembrandt 

aus ke, &c. (1,200 items).— Post free 

M RIM & SON, 53, Shaftesbury 











ng— 
nation — 


—Ruskin—Turner—Ty, 
on application from J 
Avenue, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any mee SUPPLIED. The most ex a Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. TT list_of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free. -EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, 42s., for 118.; 
Burke's Peerage, 1908, 248., 1907, 218.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 21s. 


ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—‘Sngravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s Liber 4 oy ES a e's English 
Landscape—Illustra‘ Rare Items by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Authors’ Agents. 
[HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


. the interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. --~ and Peat. 
monials on application to Me A. M. BURGHES, 2, Paternoster Row. 


TUR LOUDON LIZERARY A5D, ant 
lor of clever Stories, Novels, Drawings 
art aares MANAGHIC wo, Backvile Stree Pioedily, We 























tes, Spain and Portugal, Germany 

and Austria includ Toon States’ Cities, Ecclesiastical Sees, and a 
valuable ne o Ci: Issues)—Medals relating to Medicine, 

f Numismatists, Die Engravers, &c.—Coins 
an es a A. “and Central and South American States— 
Oriental and African Coins and Medals, &c. 
May be viewed two days ie. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Catalogues, containing 15 Plates, price 2s. 


The Library of ELLIOT STOCK, Esq., of Fern Lodge, 
West Hill, Highgate. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Me by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on FRI Y, June be at tf o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY <= 2 Fi it Editi “the Writi rot ts lish Po - 

, CO! ing Firs ions of the ngs o1 ts 
oa ee iT h Barre are Robert 








Y i 
ee House — Browne, Religio Medici, 1642— 
, First Edition of thet Second Part, 1684—Butle 
Edition—Ste 


rn 
r, 1768—Burton, Anatomy of a Meeneney, 
he Purple Island, 1633—Spense 
Bacon, Instauratio = . Firs 


e 
rp 
gi 


2 a in 1. i 
irst Edition— 
r, The Faerie Queene, 1596-- 
t Edition, 1620 — Beaumont and 





Fletcher, Comedies Tragedies, First Edition — Euclid, Firs 
Edition, Pench! dy erley, Miscellany Poems, First Edition, with 
brilliant impression of the Portrait, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA 


A Further Portion of the Classical, Historical, Topo- 
graphical, Genealogical, and other Manuscripts and Auto- 
graph Letters of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, 
Bart., F.RS., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 
Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
- ~~. by Ao accom, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, June 6, Th 
Days a 1 ,¥-. CR. a PURTH! R PORTIO 
CLASSICAL, HISTORICA RA 
CAL, and other MANUSCR 
THOMAS 


F.R.S. 
Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, including 
—_ of Two Hundred La] on Vellum = ae from the Tenth 
ig to land, Germany, Italy, &c., meee 
Classi ecclesiastical, oa Mathemati Works, among which are 
aay Esop,  Batrontus, Gail Galileo, Kalkar, Rovelinck, Ovid— 
istorical Works, including Beda, the Lives of 8. Sola, 8. Hugo, 
—Cartularies, Chronicles and Statuta of Aosta, Beverley, 
B Wolfe Forli, Ferrara, Florence, Malmesbury, Naples, 
ua, Rom ves, Venice—Early English and Italian Poetry, 
including Northern English a. Boccaccio, Medici, _ saree. 
Tasso—Ro Household Books, State Documents, Year Books— 
Original Correspondence of Lord Cutts, Archbishop. King, Leibnitz, 
the D. of Schomberg, the D. = 5 Monmout th’s Rebellion, the French 
Revolution—important Heraldic 1 Works—Col 

relating to the Channel Islands ana Ireland; with many valuable 

Manuscripts from Monasteries in Cologne, Mayence, Steinfeld, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 28 6d. 

















NOTICE. 


THE GOOKIN COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


N consequence of the Funeral of Kin 3 
ward VII. this COLLECTION will be on VIEW on THURSDAT 
May 19, instead of FRIDAY , May 20, as advertised. ° 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 
13, Wellington Street, Strand, May 11, 1910. 


Engravings, Arundel Society's Chromos, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will > by 
AU sy at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 

TUESDAY, May 34, at 1 o'clock, ENGRAVINGS from the Cokin 
TION of a NOI LE MAN, comprisin, Italian Engravings of Architec 
tural and Decorative Subjects, oloured — Kighteenth - j Pentury 
Drawings of Ceilings and Interior D: 
Mezzotint Portraits, &c.—Fancy Subjects by Bartolozzi and others 
Original Water- Colour Drawings oe owlandson ; also a are 
Selection of the Arundel Society ‘8 ‘hromo-lithographs—Baxtert, 
Framed Portraits, &c. 


To be viewed and catalogues had. 











Rare and Valuable Books. 


M icon HODGSON & 00. | will _ SELL by 
AUCTION, at yd Rooms, 115, cery Lan 
at 1 pene. RARE, Be, 
CTION of Valuable 
ra of a GENTLEMAN 
including many of the more important County Histories, _ 
Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols., Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols., Shaws 
Staffordshire, 2'vols., Rudder’s Gloucestershire, 2 vols., Nash’s Worces 
tershire, 2 vols., Morant’s Essex, 2 vols., and many others—Dugdale 5 
Monasticon, Best Edition, 8 vols.—a fine Copy of Purchas, his 
Pilgrimage, 5 vols. morocco, 1624-6—Smith’s History of Canada, Pre. 
sentation Copy. Ly and others relating to Ameri: ica—Manuscripts 
and Early Books—Books in Old Bagiteh Literature—a Collec. 
tion of Issues ‘a the Kelmscott, Vale, Eragn: 
Presses—Modern Illustrated Books—H ¢ 
1820, Alken’s National Sports, 
Dublin, Ackermann’s Microcosm. vo) 
Coloured Plates—Angas’s South Australia W et - Natural History 
—Walpole’s Letters and Memoirs, 23 vols., calf gilt, and many other 
Stan Sets—Geographical Society's Journal’ me 1830 to 188)- 
Annual Register, 1758 to 1903, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


A Portion of the Library of the late A. J. BUTLER, Eu, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, removed. Srom 
Weybridge, by order of the Executriz. 


ESSRS. | HODGSON & CO. will SELL }b 
AUCTION, on FRIDAY, May 27, at 1 o'clock, a SELECTE 
PORTION of the above LIBRARY, comprising Incunabula, including 
a copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493—a Collection of Books on 
Dante—Works in Sixteenth-Century Italian Literature—Sets of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies and the Bibliographical Society's 
Publications—Works on Philology and Books of Reference—Standard 
Historical Works—Alpine Books—the rere. — Editions of Thomas 
Hardy’ 's Novels, 23 vols., in the original cloth, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


y AU ag od at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
WEDNES DAY, June 1, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS removed from the Isle of Wight 
and elsewhere, ——s Standard Works in History, Biograp! 
Travel, Science, Natural History, in Li Bditions~ Books 
with Coloured Plates—First pessione—Syert rting m= Te- 
lating to the Fine Arts, oo Seaeding Li Edition of Ruskin, 38 vols. 

—Burton’s | ian Nights, wit Sup ement, 16 
Modern Painters, 5 vols., Stories of Venice, 3 vols., 
Surtees’ Sporting Novels, First Editions, in original cloth Ann 
Naval and Military Exploits, 1820—Egan’s Life in London 
Life in London, 1821—Apperley’s Life of Mytton—Syntax’s iene 
County Histories—Americana, including Smith's V ingin nia—Auto 
Letters and Historical Documents—a Collection of Wellington 1 
—and other items of interest. 


Catalogues ready. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


pectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES b br Al AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
uare, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, May 23, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS. 


On TUESDAY, May 24, MODERN PICTURES 
add DRAWINGS. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 25, ENGRAVINGS 
of the Early English School. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 25, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the Property of E. H. CARDWELL, Esq., deceased, 


and from various sources. 
On THURSDAY, May 26, PORCELAIN, the 
PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of 


Property of a NOBLEMAN, an 
ART from various sources. 

On FRIDAY, May 27, Important MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWIN: S, the Property of the late ABEL 
BUCKLEY, Esq. 

On FRIDAY, May 27 (after the Sale of the 
Pictures of the late ABEL BUCKLEY, Esq.), FINE MODERN 
PICTURES and — the Property of the late Mrs. JOHN 
FIELDEN, and others. 


On FRIDAY, June 3, Important MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the BARBIZON and DUTCH 
SCHOOLS, the Property of the late ANDREW MAXWELL, Bs, 
and others. 


T MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Galleries, on FRIDAY, June 3, ‘the COLL BOTION of PIOTURES 

Estate of the late WM. SAVILE WOOD, E T JP. 
ct, and (other Properties) PAINTINGS, DRAW. INGS, apd 
VINGS. The interesting LIBRARY of the late Col. ALAN 
GARDNER, M.P., removed from Clearwell Castle, Gloucestershire ; 
obo Xe order of the Executors of the late Hon D, CURZON, o 

sbury), a rare Poustecnth - Century MS. Rentale 

Prioratus de Motesfont 


;.and Miscellan 
On view at 9, Conduit Street, on JUN E land 2. 














Magazines, Xr. 
[HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


Glasgow : JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Limited. 
Or through Booksellers. 
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~BRADSHAW’S 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


Manager ... és on 


F. C. NEEDES, B.A. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered if particulars of Locality, approximate Fees, &c., are forwarded. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


DOLLAR 
EASTBOURNE 
MARGATE Pa 
RICHMOND ..... os 
RYDE (Isle of Wight) ... 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
SEASCALE (Cumberland) 
SHAFTESBURY (Dorset) 
SOUTHPORT ... am 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS ... 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
WORTHING . 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—con 


tinued. 


The Institute. 


«. Beachy College. 
.. Margate College. 
... Beechcroft School. 
.. Westwing College. 


Upper St. Leonards College. 


. Calder School. 


High School. 
Eversley School. 


. Hamilton House, 


Uphill House School. 


. Church House. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES (Belgium) _... 
BRUSSELS ove 
LAUSANNE 


. Pembroke School. 
. Ecole Centrale Technique. 
- Inatitute Parey. 


AMBLESIDE .... .. Kelsick School. 
ANSDELL oon . Lytham College. 
BANSTEAD (Surrey) ... +» Rose Hill School. 
BEDFORD . seo . The Modern School. 
BOGNOR +s» Manor House. 
BRIGHTON eos és oes «. Xaverian College. 
BRIGHTON _.... ase eee eco .. Shoreham Grammar School. 
CLIFTON Bristol) ... Avondale School. 
DOLLAR veo ove «. The Institute. 
EASTBOURNE en eee pr ... Aldro School. 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) ose ove . §&. Oswald’s College. 
FOLKESTONE ace oe uae +. Feltonfleet School. 
FOLKESTONE +» Bedford House. 
HARROGATE ... so «. Pannal Ash College. 
HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA . Lydgate House. 
ILFRACOMBE +e Ilfracombe College. 
KINGSTON-ON THAMES « Elmhurst School. 
MARGATE eco joe ose . Margate College. 
PANGBOURNE . Clayesmore School. 


POULTON-LE-FYLDE 
REIGATE HILL 

SOUTHPORT ... oo 
SUTTON (Surrey) ose ose 
SUTTON VALENCE ..... J 


AMBLESIDE ... ooo 
BANGOR (N. Wales) ... 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


... Baines’s Grammar School. 
. Devonshire House. 

«.» The Modern School. 

« Manor Park School. 
. Sutton Valence School. 


. Kelswick School. 
. §. Winifred’s School. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BONN (Rhine) ... in . Frau Scheel 
BRUSSELS pu ona van ian ee 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 


BRUSSELS .» Pensionnat Gatti de Gamond. 
DRESDEN ... Leubnitzerstrasse 19. 
DUSSELDORF . The Misses Stratford Cox. 


FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 
FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 
FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 


Fraulein Hoyer. 


.. Villa Violetta. 
. 57, Hildastrasse. 





. Ancaster House. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA es 
. Eversley School. 


BOGNOR sa 

BOSCOMBE (Hants) «. Girton School. 
BRIGHTON ... Hereford House. 
BRIGHTON .. Heidelberg House. 
BUXTON . Marlborough College. 


CLIFTON (Bristol) Felixstowe School. 





GENEVA ont see ee Chateau d’Aire. 

HANOVER .. Villa Daheim. 

HANOVER «» Pensionnat Weber. 
HBIDELBERG ss ... Pensionnat Villa Frances, 
LAUSANNE ... coe coo . La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes. 


VEVEY ane ove ans eas ... Les Charmettes. 
WEIMAR ooo «. Pension von Einem, 





BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 


Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 1s. ; 


Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 





‘Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—Telegraph. 


SIXTY-SECOND EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of 
Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition 
of every line  ~ in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pp. with numerous Maps, 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 





‘*‘ There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
rivers that have not been brought together in the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchanta, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
of waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author after inspection of the whole of 
the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


DR. J. G. FRAZER. 
TOTEMISM AND EXOGAMY: a 
Treatise on Certain Early Forms 


of Superstition and Society. by J. «a. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. With Maps. 4 vols. 
8vo, 508. net. 








VOL. III. (CONCLUDING VOL.) NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
PROSODY FROM THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 


DAY. By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
LLD. D.Litt. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. III. FROM BLAKE 
TO MR. SWINBURNE. 15s. net. 


*,* Previously published : Vol. . FROM THE ORIGINS 


TO" SPENSER. 10s. net. Vol. Il. FROM SHAKES- 
158. net. 


PEARE TO CRABBE. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By cLeMENT 


SHORTER. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


LETTERS TO SANCHIA UPON 
THINGS AS THEY ARE. Extracted 


from the Correspondence of Mr. John Maxwell Senhouse 
by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


ORATIONES ET EPISTOLA: 
CANTABRIGIENSES (1876 - 1909). 


By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator 
in the University of emmeemeennt pentane 108. oneal 
CHRONICLES OF THEBERTON, 
A SUFFOLK VILLAGE. \ 3y nenry 


MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With an Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., &. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 




















FOURTH EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the 


Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. Fourth Edition 
thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS 
(President National Rose Society), and HERBERT E. 
MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustra- 
tions of specimen Roses, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A MODERN CHRONICLE. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘ Richard Carvel,’ &c. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE 
UNDESIRABLE GOVERNESS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A GENTLEMAN 


By PE RCY J. 
OF VIRGINIA. BREBNER. 
NATHAN By MARY S. 
BURKE. WATTS. 





WESTERN WOMEN 1N EASTERN 
LAN 


Ss. An Outline Study of Fifty Years of Woman’s 
Work in Foreign Missions, By HELEN B. MONT. 
GOMERY. Globe 8vo, 2s. net; sewed, 1s. 3d. net. 


BEHAVIOUR OF THE LOWER 
ORGANISMS. sy prot. uo. s. JENNINGS. 


Illustrated. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Columbia University Biological Series. X. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


William Morris’s Works. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 5s net each, sold separately. 
Complete in 11 Volumes, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other 
Poems. 


POEMS BY THE WAY; and Love is Enough; 
or, The Freeing of Pharamond: a Morality. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
THE JBNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into English 
erse. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into English 
erse. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME KING 
OF THE FOLK OF THE WEDERGEATS. 
Translated by WILLIAM MORRIS and A. J. Wyatt. 


Certain of the POETICAL WORKS may also be had 
in the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CHEAP EDITION in ONE VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

POPULAR EDITION in Ten Parts, 258. ; or 2s. 6d. each 
sold separately. 

NEW EDITION. With Portrait and Introduction by 
J. W. MacKalIL. Twelve Parts. Bound in grey boards 
with linen backs. Parts I.-VIII., 1s. neteach. Part IX., 
2s. net. Parts X. and XI., 1s. net each. Part XII., 2s. net. 

This Edition is also issued in the SILVER 
LIBRARY. 4 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 


POEMS BY THE WAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEYERE, 


and OTHER POEMS. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 


Pocket Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
ROMANCES. 

A TALE OF THE/A DREAM OF JOHN 

BA ND A 


OUSE OF THE » A 
KING’S LESSON. 


H 
WOLFINGS. Square 





crown 8vo, 68. 

THE ROOTS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS. Square 
crown 8vo, 88. 

THE STORY OF THE 
GLITTERING 

NN. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net. 

THE WOOD BEYOND 
THE WORLD. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 

THE WELL AT THE 
WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 288. 

THE WATER OF THE 
WONDROUS ISLES. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

THE SUNDERING 
FLOOD: a Romance. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 





16mo, 28. net. 

NEWS FROM NO- 
WHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being 
some Chapters from an 


Utopian Romance. Post 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF 


from the Icelandic by 
EIRiKR MAGNUSSON and 
WILLIAM Morris. Crown 
8vo, 58. net. 


THREE NORTHERN 
LOVE STORIES, and 
other Tales. Translated 
from the Icelandic by 
EIrRikKR MAGNUSSON and 
WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 


The following Books are adapted for use 
in Schools. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD THE YOLSUNG 


Written in Verse by WILLIAM MORRIS. 
into Prose b 
TURNER, B.A., and HELEN SCOTT, B.A. 


Portions condensed 


With 
WINIFRED 
With 


Introduction and Glossary. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
(From ‘The Earthly Paradise.’) With Introduction 
and Life by J. W. MACKAIL. Crown 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN. With Introduction and Life by J. W. 
MACKAIL. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. With 2 Photogravure Portraits 


and 8 other Illustrations. 


108. net. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOTABLE NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 








TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA. 


By JOHN HEDLEY, F.R.G.S. With 52 Illustrations 
and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
Mr. Hedley is the only white man who has travelled over 
certain a of the land described in this stirring record 
of travel in Eastern Mongolia. 


PRIVILEGE AND DEMOCRACY. 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE, Author of ‘ The City: the 
Hope of Democracy,’ ‘The British City,’ &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. (Inland —— 5d.) 
Presents in a vivid manner certain vital problems which 
the democracy of the future will inevitably have to solve, 
and which now demand serious consideration. 


PERSIA IN REYOLUTION. 


With Notes of Travel in the Caucasus. 
By J. M. HONE and P. L. DICKINSON. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


(The Union of South “Africa, Rhodesia, and all 
other Territories south of the Zambesi.) 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Litt. LL.D. New 
Edition. With a Supplementary Chapter. Illustrated 
with Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. (Post free.) 











Crown 








THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. 


By JOHN TAULER. Done into English by J. R. 
MORELL. Second Impression. Pott S8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 

When Mr. Morell’s translation first appeared, in 1886, 
Matthew Arnold wrote :—‘“‘ The contents of the little book, 
notwithstanding its forms and repetitions, are full of value 
.... Whoever turns to the little volume. . .. will find sentences 
fitted to abide in the memory, to be a possession for the 
mind and soul, to form the character.” 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW. 


Each volume crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


1. THE EARTH. By J. B. Facan. 


_ ‘“*The Earth’ must conquer everyone by its buoyant 
irony, its pungent delineations, and not least by its rich 
stores of simple and wholesome moral feeling ....The credit 
may be equally divided between the vivacity and irides- 
cence of its witty and trenchant dialogue and the tenacious 
grip of its searching and most substantial issues.” 

Pall Malt Gazette. 


2. DON. By Ruvotr Besier. 


“**Don’ is a genuine modern comedy, rich in observation 
and courage, and will add tothe author's reputation as 4 
sincere dramatist.” 

Mr. E. F. SPENCE in the Westminster Gazette. 








“THE CANADIAN KIPLING.” 


“Much of Mr. Service’s verse has a touch of real 
originality, conveying as it does a just impression of the 
something evil and askew in the strange, uncouth wilder- 
ness of the High North. And his ‘Spell of the Yukon’ can 
never be left out of any anthology of Canadian verse. The 
Stevensonian cunning with which the dialect and intonation 
of the actual Westerner is suggested shows that the author 
is a true literary artist.”—Times. 


SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 
By R. W. SERVICE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 


By the same Author. Second Impression. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Crown 8v0, 


BATTERSEA PARK AS A CENTRE 
FOR NATURE STUDY. 


By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 1g. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
Published under the direction of the Wandsworth and 
Battersea Educational Council, this book deals with Botany, 
Archeology, Geology, Bird Life, Insects, &c. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SHULAMITE.’ 


THE ROD OF JUSTICE. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 6s. 
A powerful drama of South African life. 














ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terraee, London. 
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WoMEN OF THE SAHARA oo we os -- 602 
GEORGE PASTON ON POPE .. ... 4. we ne 608 
New NOVELS (The Drums of War; A Marriage under 
the Terror; The Master-Girl; Bubbles and 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


The Life and Times of Mrs. Sherwood, 
1775-1851, from the Diaries of Captain 
and Mrs. Sherwood. Edited by F. J. 
Harvey Darton. (Wells Gardner, Dar- 
ton & Co.) 


Mrs. SHERWOOD’s case is an excellent 
object-lesson in the subtle complications 
which govern the lottery of literary fame. 
She was endowed with gifts which should 
have permanently raised her to a 
respectable place amongst English 
novelists ; yet even in the height of her 
popularity she never attained such a 
position, and is now either wholly forgotten, 
or remembered only as a writer of children’s 
stories constructed after a fashion so 
wholly obsolete that they must be de- 
prived of their most striking characteris- 
tics before publishers will venture to 
present them to the modern world. 


The extreme severity of the religious 
views expressed on almost every page 
of her works was, no doubt, the main 
obstacle which barred her way into the 
higher regions of fiction. It is true that, 
a we now learn, she greatly modified 
these opinions in later life. So far from 
maintaining that every human being, of 
whatever age, education, or environment, 
who died without satisfying the strictest 
tests of Evangelicalism, was irrevocably 
doomed to an eternity of torture, she in- 
curred the displeasure of those who shared 
her faith by becoming more or less of a 
universalist. Mr. Darton, her present 





editor, complains that “every life or 
appreciation of her hitherto has mis- 
represented her damagingly in this 
respect.” Yet such misrepresentation is 
scarcely strange when we remember that 
she wrote no books of any celebrity after 
her conversion to ‘“‘ the larger hope,” and, 
moreover, made no alteration, in this sense, 
in those already published. It is, no 
doubt, consoling to know that a woman 
of such sterling character was ultimately 
led to a more hopeful outlook con- 
cerning the destinies of mankind. But 
who shall console the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of conscientious children whose 
lives have been embittered by the hell-fire 
doctrine, so forcibly driven home in her 
incomparable tales ? Probably she herself 
never for a moment realized that results 
of this kind would follow upon her teach- 
ing. Her own spirits were exceptionally 
high, and she must have been blessed with 
a healthy insensibility both of mind and 
body. She could not otherwise grow 
enthusiastic over her “happy” child- 
hood of physical starvation and torture, 
and sentimentalize about that objec- 
tionable woman her mother in a style 
which goes some way towards explaining 
how Samuel Butler came to write ‘The 
Way of all Flesh.’ 


It is much to Mrs, Sherwood’s honour 
that, coming of such a stock, she should 
herself have possessed the maternal instinct 
in a remarkable degree, and that, too, at a 
time when it had not yet become fashion- 
able. Her passionate love for her children, 
her anguish of sorrow for those of them 
who died, are written large throughout 
the pages of her journal. To the neglected 
children of our soldiers in India she was a 
very providence. One poor infant at least 
she saved from death by starvation ; 
numbers of destitute orphans were pro- 
vided for through her exertions; and 
young hooligans growing up without either 
education or decent training received their 
first tincture of both in the school which 
she, all but single-handed, conducted. 
Almost alone among Anglo-Indian women 
of her day, she concerned herself about the 
probable fate of the little brown babies 
whose mothers were willing to abandon 
them in favour of white foster-children. 


There seems a certain incongruity 
between this overflowing spirit of protec- 
tive tenderness and the educational 
principles usually associated with her 
name. But we must not forget that even 
the Fairchild children are exempt from 
the stocks and iron collars which oppressed 
the childhood of their creator, while rasp- 
berry tarts and cream are ordinary features 
in their existence. The harshness with 
which in some respects they are treated is 
always directly traceable to the hideous 
“save his soul from hell” theory then 
dominant in Mrs. Sherwood’s mind. And 
it does not appear that in practice she 
was, by the standard of those times, at all 
remarkable for severity. The characters 
of her own children were, we note, like 
their persons, exceptionally beautiful. 
Plainly there was no need in their case 
for the desperately regenerative measures 





resorted to by Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild. 
When dealing with the rovgher element 
which predominated in her Indian school, 
she was no doubt less lenient, but always 
far humaner than her theories. 


Her sympathies, it is obvious, were 
naturally wide, but partly neutralized 
by limitations which were as much intel- 
lectual as theological. Her lack of culture 
is amazing in a person of such ability. 
‘“* Before 1 was twelve,” she tells us, “I 
was obliged to translate fifty lines of Virgil 
every morning’; but seeing that her 
“gentle”” mother acted, self-taught, as 
instructor, we may be pardoned for 
doubting whether she learnt either to 
construe or scan with any approach to 
correctness. At all events, we may safely 
aver that this early classical training had 
absolutely no influence upon her style, 
which too often deserves the adjectives 
bestowed by Besant upon a certain type of 
lady novelist—‘“ detestably slipshod, com- 
mon, and mean.” It is even more remark- 
able that no slightest trace should have 
been left by the intellectual conversation to 
which, as she says, she habitually listened 
in her childhood, or by her English reading, 
which was, on her own showing, 
omnivorous. In one of her delightful 
stories, now forgotten, a certain Miss 
Malaprop, fresh from her boarding-school, 
mentions the “first meeting of Charlotte 
and Walter,” and ‘“ Peter weeping upon 
Flora’s tomb,” as taking subjects for 
pictures worked in chenille. We hope that 
we are not unjust in saying that these are 
the only literary allusions which we 
remember in all Mrs. Sherwood’s works 
of fiction. Though in her autobiography 
she alludes to Shakespeare, Richardson, 
Addison, and even Walter Scott, it is 
never in terms which suggest either 
familiarity or affection. Probably this 
deficiency had almost as much to do with 
restricting her literary achievements as 
the more positive barrier of Calvinism. 


Yet how admirably she could write 
sometimes ! How vividly she could sketch 
a character, and what gifts of humour 
and observation she possessed! Fre- 
quently in her diary we come across 
the rough material for some of the most 
telling passages in her stories, drawn as 
they were straight from her own ex- 
shat experience was, in its 


perien@ 
valu. s-d variety, of an altogether 
unu kind. It extended back to a 


peri ‘hen ladies rode pillion behind 
their husbands to evening parties and 
came to blows over quadrille; when 
gentlemen appeared at the dinner-table, 
now glorious in peach-blossom coats and 
pink satin waistcoats, and now with elbows 
showing through their sleeves—splendid 
extremes of dandyism and _ untidiness 
which are alike impossible to the cowardly 
collectivism of our age. 

In particular, we may claim for Mrs. 
Sherwood the honour, seldom conceded 
her, of being the first Anglo-Indian 
novelist. The present reviewer was 
brought up on her ‘Stories explanatory 
of the Church Catechism,’ which stand 
alone as a picture of Tommy Atkins, his 
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wife and children, in the India of a hundred 
years ago—a picture almost Hogarthian in 
its grim humour and appearance of 
relentless reality. She wrote many other 
Indian tales, which in some respects have 
still greater merit, and contain valuable 
information concerning the Eurasian 
problem, then not long existent. 


The volume, though rather bulky for 
comfort, is well printed, and the editor’s 
notes are generally to the point. There 
is much to be said for his system of 
leaving uncorrected Mrs. Sherwood’s errors, 
grammatical and otherwise. Non-inter- 
vention, however, is surely carried too 
far when such a slip as “‘ Hutchinson ” for 
Huskisson (p. 465) is not only left standing 
in the text, but also repeated in the Index. 








WOMEN OF THE SAHARA. 


Mr. ViscHerR has been awarded by the 
Royal Geographical Society a distinction, 
the “ Back Bequest,” which alliteratively 
crowns an excursion into the “ back of 
beyant”; and, as he is in the West 
African colonial service, and at present 
Director of Education in Northern Nigeria, 
there was every reason for the suspicion of 
statistics with which one opened his 
volume. 


Happily, the scientific data which have 
aroused the admiration of the Royal 
Geographical Society are not obtrusive, 
and any one with ordinary tact can evade 
occasional remarks about “ the geological 
formation” or Neolithic man, whose 
implements the traveller industriously 
collected. No doubt the strictly scientific 
results will appear in due course in their 
proper place ; meanwhile, we are grateful 
to Mr. Vischer for having given us, without 
alloy, a singularly fresh and delightful 
book of pure travel. There is, indeed, 
plenty of information, and much of it is 
both new and extremely interesting ; 
but the “facts” are introduced in an 
accidental way as the author journeys 
along with his heterogeneous caravan, 
and, except for some digressions on the 
history of the desert tribes, which might 
perhaps have been put together more 
conveniently in a separate chapter, and 
so read or skipped according to taste, 
he keeps to his track. 


A difficult and dangerous track it was. 
He was treading in the ominous foot- 
prints of Barth, a path marked by the 
graves, not only of the countless victims 
of the great slave caravans of former 
days, and the pitiful small skeletons of 
thousands of little children who had 

rished by the way, but also of many & 

uropean explorer. The old trade route 
through fFezzan, across the Sahara, 
from Tripoli to Lake Chad—a route 
strewn with vestiges of Roman traffic 
in Imperial days, milestones, columns, 
and gateways with the proud inscription 
PRO. AFR. ILL.—had not been traversed 


Across the Sahara from Tripoli to Bornu. 
By Hanns Vischer. Illustrated. (Arnold.) 








by a European expedition since 1892. 
Hornemann had crossed in 1800 to Bornu, 
and died. His companion Fredenburg 
died at Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, 
on the fatal route ; and there Ritchie also 
died twenty years later. In 1822-3 Den- 
ham, Clapperton, and Oudney went across 
the Sahara, and only one of them died. 
Then nothing was attempted till Richard- 
son started in 1845, and again, with Barth 
and Overweg, in 1850. The journey or 
the Niger climate killed Richardson and 
Overweg after the crossing. Vogel was 
the next victim: he met Barth, and was 
killed in Wadai, and Beurmann, who went 
to inquire about him, was murdered too ; 
but Barth, though captured, survived; 
and his big volumes, crammed with 
valuable data, are familiar to all. Miss 
Tinne was treacherously assassinated by 
her Touareg entertainers near Murzuk in 
1869; and Nachtigal had to flee from 
Tibesti. Bary passed through Murzuk 
to Ghat in 1877, and died. It is not an 
encouraging history. Mr. Vischer was 
repeatedly warned by his invariably kind 
and courteous Turkish hosts from Tripoli 
to Murzuk that he would certainly be 
murdered, and everybody else seemed 
to be of the same opinion. Special arrange- 
ments were made for his caravan to be 
attacked by the Touareg troops. Still, 
he went, and he lives. 


To make matters worse, Mr. Vischer 
mingled in hiscaravan themost combustible 
materials he could possibly have collected. 
Everybody born on the other side wanted 
his protection back to the native land and 
the Oil Rivers. There were Mecca pilgrims 
who insisted on being escorted back to 
their homes in Nigeria ; freed slaves from 
Bagirmi and Wadai, who were to be the 
armed escort, and more often themselves 
needed escorting ; turbulent and treacher- 
ous Tubbus from Bilma, not far from 
Lake Chad; and honest but haughty 
Arab camel-drivers, who regarded black 
men as dirt, and a Christian as fuel for 
hell. There was old Hajji Abduh, who 
had been a corporal under Gordon at 
Khartum, ‘‘and had seen much fighting 
in many lands since he had been taken 
as a young slave from Bornu to Upper 
Egypt some sixty years before.” “I 
have served under Gordon Pasha,” said 
the Hajji; ‘now it is your duty to look 
after me and take me and my wife back 
to Bornu.” There was that aged woman 
Fatima and her son Hajj Zaid: “The 
old dame’s courage and her son’s loyalty 
and knowledge of the desert practically 
saved the entire caravan’”’; indeed, she 
was an uncanny old witch, and “ kept 
the men in a holy fear.” When she 
*“swung her long hard stick round the 
heads of her entourage,” she rose to 
majesty :— 


**Stronger and better men might have 
trembled at the sight of the long, thin figure, 
the narrow face with the hair died red, and 
the easy flow of language which seemed to 
wither the listeners like a fire, and made 
itself heard above the greatest noise.” 


There was Eve, too, or in Arabic Hauwa, 
a’gigantic Bagirmi woman, who had the 





gift of prophecy, and would go into frantic 
convulsions when the spirit seized her, 
and make unearthly noises, and needed 
four men to hold her till delivered of the 
revelation ; 
by means of a tacit understanding with 
Mr. Vischer, took a beneficial tone of 
encouragement, as soon -as cheerful reve- 
lations were found to bring a correspond- 
ing reward of tea and sugar. When the 
guide and the Tubba camel-drivers, who 
joined at Murzuk, plotted an attack with 
the Touaregs, with an incidental killing 
of Mr. Vischer, and the camp grew 
nervous, she was invaluable :— 


** Then Hauwa, the good great prophetess, 
came stoutly to the fore, and rose to the 
occasion with a colossal visitation from the 
nether world. Even Marabut Senussi [the 
guide] shook with fear when the enormous 
woman, with cries like the bellowing of a 
bull, announced to the world that Satan 
had taken possession of her. With many 
‘ Allah Akbar,’ ‘ Allah Kerim,* friends and 
husband carried the writhing form toa tent, 
where the cries redoubled, and it took the 
combined strength of the escort end the 
pilgrims to hold the great creature down. It 
seemed as if all the spirits in hell tore at the 
body....Presently one emerged from the 
tent and asked me to come, for the devil had 
called me several times by name. I went 
and beheld a most uncommon spectacle. 
On the ground, stretched out at full length 
lay Hauwa, with rolling eyes, foaming at the 
mouth, and growling like a huge angry cat. 
Husband a tients sat or y eng dl her 
chest, arms, and legs, holding on like apes 
in a thunderstorm, as the twitching and 
writhing body tried to throw them off. One 
of the men beat a drum, and the whole awe- 
struck congregation bent and swayed to 
the rhythmic sound....Hauwa called me, 
and this is what she said, or rather howled 
in broken sentences: ‘ You are a Nasrani 
(a Christian) ; you are a man of God, no harm 
will come to you or any one. Don’t eat 
anything these Tubbus give you, and don’t 
sleep or put the rifle from your hand.’...... 
The night fell, and the camp had regained 
its old cheerful aspect. A large dinner was 
prepared, and of course I did not fail to send 
much sugar and tea to Hauwa. The drums 
were brought out as of old, and careless of 
Tuareks and Tubbus the men, Bagirmis, 
pilgrims and all, danced till late into the 
night. Hauwa had accomplished more with 
her prophecies than a thousand threats of 
promises on my part could have done.” 


The traveller found that “the re 
sponsibility of looking after my little 
family often spoilt the pleasure of the 
glorious free desert life.’ His camp of 
“silly black children and wild Arabs, 
and, later on, treacherous Tubbus, was 4 
constant anxiety, though the Bagirmis 
became wonderfully disciplined before 
the long march of 1,400 miles, lasting five 
months, was over. The Arabs and blacks 
were perpetually on the verge of shooting 
each other, with Mr. Vischer in betweet. 
He had little idea, too, of the tempers of 
his “black ladies” when he set out. 
Nothing could equal their language when 
they were roused. ‘“ And they were often 
roused, Adiza and Hauwa, Amina, Fatima, 
and Gombo!” 


“Fights among the black sisters were of 
almost daily occurrence. No march was 


too long, no road too trying—so soon as they 
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arrived in camp they were ready for the 
fray. The sticks were chosen by the 
husbands, and they took care to provide 
heavy ones; ‘it clears their blood,’ they 
said. Then, in the stillness of the desert 
night, when the tired camp sought a few 
hours’ sleep, one could hear high-pitched 
voices singing out a string of unsavoury 
epithets, followed by a regular tattoo of 
heavy, well-placed blows, gradually growing 
fainter as the thick muscles tired and 
‘the blood cooled down.’ The next morning 
all ill-feeling had vanished, and the various 
incidents and points of the combat were 
discussed amidst roars of laughter for the 
restof the day....It is characteristic of the 
negro that he usually ends by seeing the 
humorous side of the situation, and this, in 
spite of all his faults, makes him the delight- 
ful travelling companion that he is....I 
have seen old men hanging round their 
horses’ necks, or falling off their camels, over 
a joke they had heard perhaps twenty 
times before.” 


When Tubbus took the place of Arabs 
as camel-drivers, the black ladies were 
obliged to march on foot, because Tubbus 
consider it most unlucky for a camel to 
cary a woman; but this did not affect 
the ladies’ fighting trim: ‘The camels 
were often tired, but my black women 
never, and the hardest fighting usually 
took place at the end of the most weary 
march.”” Women’s rights, apparently, are 
fully admitted in the Sahara :— 


“* Amongst the Tuareks it is man the brute 
who by all the laws of the country has to 
obey the woman. Descent is traced through 
the mother ; woman shows her proud face 
to all the world, while the man goes veiled. 
....Bullied and worried by his womenfolk, 
the Tuarek has no liberty at all.” 


The women own all the property, down 
to the stick the husband carries ; and it 
is the ladies, not the men, who decide 
when one of those barbarous raids shall 
be made which have combined with the 
encroachments of the desert sand and the 
loss of the old trade in slaves to turn many 
an oasis into a depopulated wilderness 
little better than the desert itself. The 
decay of most of the oases which form a 
kind of chain, with weary gaps, across 
Fezzan and onwards to Chad, was pain- 
fully evident. We read, too, of destructive 
torrents of rain, and again of an oasis 
where it has not rained for twelve years. 
Where great Arab caravans used to travel 
frequently, and a rich trade kept the 
oases wealthy and populous, only one 
caravan a year now passes from Bornu to 
Bilna ; and with the loss of the protection 
which these well-armed caravans pro- 
vided, the razzias or ghazawdt of the 
Touaregs have grown more dominant and 
the safety of the village and camp more 
precarious. The closing of the old slave- 
routes has driven the slave-dealers to 
more difficult and tedious paths, with 
corresponding sufferings among their un- 
lucky captives. 

_ We should like to refer to many things 
in this really charming book, but the 
fascinations of the ‘‘ black ladies ” and the 
delightful companionableness of the negro 
have led us too far already. Many 
interesting persons cross the pages: Jami 
Bey, who talked all languages, and dis- 





cussed Anatole France ; Sami, the “Young 
Turk ” from Philippopolis—the Sahara is 
full of intelligent and energetic reformers 
exiled from Turkey, who read Beaudelaire 
in the intervals of selling sugar and tea 
(green tea is drunk universally and in 
immense quantities) to noisy dames at 
Murzuk ; and Sheikh Ahmad, the stately 
old Arab, who began by detesting the 
Christian traveller, and ended (like most 
other people) by becoming his good friend. 
Mr. Vischer, though of English education 
and naturalization, is a Swiss by birth, and 
the traditions of his cosmopolitan country 
perhaps enabled him to make friends of 
all nationalities with surprising ease. 

How well he understood them his 
living descriptions prove. He took all 
the accidents of his motley caravan with 
great good-humour, and when a ghool 
seized a camel, so that it bolted into the 
desert, scattering its load right and left, 
he was only amused, and remarked that 
“long prayers were rattled off with a 
noise as of machine guns,” till ‘‘ gradually 
confidence returned to the silly hearts ”’ 
of his troublesome “family.” The five 
days with a caravan of 1,500 camels in the 
terrible Hamada al-hamra, the ‘‘ Red 
Waste,”’ were the worst ordeal of the long 
march, for the one engagement with rifles 
with the Touaregs was a joyful and exciting 
diversion. Perhaps the best chapter is 
that which describes Murzuk, the wondrous 
little town where no thieves exist, and no 
doors are locked. The mountain which 
invariably “ sings ’’ to announce the distant 
approach of a caravan deserves investiga- 
tion. Mr. Vischer states that it “ did not 
lie.” There are some interesting notices 
of the Senusiya, whom the author likes, 
and whom he does not consider to be a 
menace to African peace, agreeing in this 
with French reports of last year. 


Arabic is not Mr. Vischer’s strong point, 
and he does not profess it; but the mis- 
prints of benal and mauzur, &c., on p. 161, 
might have been corrected ; and Tuarik, 
if it really be the plural Tawariq, comes 
from taraqa, not taraga. We have used 
the popular spelling ‘‘ Touareg” as being 
more familiar. “‘Sinam ” and the Knights 
of “Malta” (p. 9) are mistakes; and 
the references to Omar Khayyam, the 
‘Arabian Nights’ and “the loves of 
Firdusi”” are not to be taken too 
literally. The drawings and _  photo- 
graphs are fair, but there is no picture, 
unfortunately, of the chief characters of 
thecaravan. Probably Fatima and Hauwa 
declined—with emphasis—a “ snapshot.” 








Mr. Pope: 
George Paston. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


GrorcE Paston’s full and readable life 
of Pope is a sound piece of work which 
we are glad to be able to commend to the 
modern reader. Whilst not professing to 
add anything fresh to the biography of the 
tricksy and elusive spirit with whom it 
deals, it tells the singular story of Pope’s 


his Infe and Times. By 
2 vols. Illustrated. 





literary mystifications in a_ straight- 
forward and interesting fashion ; and the 
story is worth telling for its own sake, 
for it is a remarkable study in the 
psychology of genius. 

It is now about two hundred years since 
Pope was embarking on that literary 
career which speedily raised him to a 
position of unquestioned supremacy 
among the poets of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. In 1710 he had just 
proclaimed himself as a promising writer 
by the imitative ‘ Pastorals’ which, in 
spite of their hackneyed theme and effete 
sentiments, revealed a new smoothness 
of versification. The next year the 
‘Essay on Criticism’ burst upon the 
world to show that the young poet was 
able to bid for the highest place among his 
fellows. One triumph after another 
rapidly confirmed Pope’s _ intellectual 
supremacy. His personal character, as 
it was presented to the public, stood as 
high as his poetry; the only blot upon 
it that was noticed for nearly a century 
came from those occasional lapses into 
bad taste which are shown in the letter to 
the Miss Marriotts for which Pope had to 
apologize in humiliating fashion, but which 
he only withdrew from the canon of his 
published work when Curll’s ballon d’essat 
showed that no wind of popular favour 
blew for such things, even in an age that 
could thoroughly enjoy the full-flavoured, 
but still polished wit of the ‘ Sober Advice 
from Horace,’ and was not repelled by 
the second book of ‘The Dunciad.’ It is 
true that Pope’s overweening vanity laid 
him open to occasional censure, such as 
that of Johnson, whose robust virility 
made him little inclined to sympathize 
with the sickly and effeminate poet who 
was a politician over cabbages and turnips, 
and could not drink tea without a strata- 
gem. It is much to the credit of Johnson’s 
perspicacity that he guessed the truth 
about the publication of Pope’s letters in 
1735/7, although the facts were not 
revealed for another fifty years. But 
throughout the eighteenth century the 
general opinion of Pope’s character might 
be summed up in the words which Boling- 
broke is said to have used as he looked 
upon the dying poet: “I never knew a 
person that had so tender a heart for his 
particular friends, or a warmer benevolence 
for all mankind !” 

We are now in a position to make some 
important criticisms on this opinion, 
though, no doubt, Bolingbroke had good 
enough reason for expressing it. It was 
substantially true, we still believe ; but 
there were exceptions, as Arnall knew. 
We are able to trace the successive 
steps by which Pope painfully and dis- 
ingenuously built up the personal reputa- 
tion which he seems to have valued far 
more than that literary fame which he 
honestly earned. It frequently happens 
that a man values himself, not on what he 
really can do well, but on what he does 
with difficulty and imperfect success. 
Grimaldi aspired to play Hamlet ; Gold- 
smith aimed at shining in society ; John- 
son bragged of himself as a very polite 
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man. So poor Pope, who might fairly 
have boasted of his poetical genius, seems 
to have prided himself far more on his 
moral character than on ‘ The Rape of the 
Lock’ or the ‘Imitations of Horace.’ 
These are unequalled performances, and, 
to adopt Macaulay’s remark about Walpole, 
we should expect to see anew Shakespeare 
or a new Milton almost sooner than a 
new Pope. 

But the sphere which Pope wished to 
adorn was one in which he was conspicu- 
ously ill-adapted to shine. He aimed at 
being thought a great moral teacher, 
and a teacher whose own life exemplified 
his doctrines, Socrates and Plato rolled 
into one and brought up to date. Far 
be it from us to detract from the real 
virtues of his life—his active benefactions, 
his domestic affection, the courage with 
which he bore that “long disease, his 
life,” his independence in an age when it 
was peculiarly difficult for the popular 
poet to shake off the me of the patron. 
But it was not enough for Pope to be 
conscious of virtue ; he wanted the world 
to know it and admire him for it. 
It was his inordinate appetite for this kind 
of fame which has held him up to the con- 
temptuous amusement of posterity as the 
most thorough-paced intriguer and equivo- 
cator in our literary annals. 


The curious thing is that it was reserved 
for the middle of the nineteenth century 
to discover the real facts about a business 
of which Pope seemed to have effectually 
succeeded in concealing the inner springs. 
His appetite for fame of a personal sort 
led him to take a step to which we remem- 
ber no parallel in literary history—the 
publication of his familiar letters to his 
friends during his own lifetime, whilst he 
could still feast on all the pleasant and 
complimentary things that the public 
would infallibly say about them. That 
intricate history is now well known: it 
was in these columns that the wide know- 
ledge and fortunate research of the late 
Mr. Dilke first put editors and biographers 
upon the track. Pope knew well enough 
that he would be unmercifully laughed at 
if he proposed to publish his own letters ; 
so he set to work in a subterranean fashion 
which very nearly succeeded. He managed 
to trick Curll into issuing a catchpenny 
selection from his correspondence, which 
gave him a fair excuse for saying that he 
was reluctantly forced to see his letters 
through the press himself in order that they 
might be presented to. the world in a true 
version, and not in the garbled and 
unauthorized guise which every one 
associated with the name of Curll. Vize- 
telly, a century later, gave Macaulay 
the same valid excuse for publishing his 
speeches—only no one has ever thought 
that Macaulay arranged this with Vize- 
telly. Johnson guessed that things had 
happened somewhat in this order, though 
no imagination could have risen to the 
height of Pope’s elaborate mystifications, 
which can be read conveniently enough 
in the pages of George Paston. 


But what nobody guessed until Mr. 
Dilke brought his unwearied sagacity 





and literary acumen to the problem was | 
that the whole of the authorized collec- | 


tion of Pope’s letters published in 1737 was 
radically untrustworthy. For more than 
a hundred years every biographer of Pope 
solemnly discussed the famous quarrel 
with Addison on the assumption that 
Pope’s letters to Addison were genuine. 
Mr. Dilke first showed in these columns 
that Addison had never seen them. Pope 
had before him a large mass of his early 
correspondence with comparatively un- 
known persons, the chief of whom was 
Jchn Caryll, a Catholic gentleman of 
Sussex. When he undertook to raise a 
personal monument to himself by the 
publication of his letters, he coolly treated 
all this mass of correspondence as the 
raw material for an elaborate work of 
fiction. He deliberately edited the letters 
to Caryll, by changing names, dates, &c., 
and converted them into letters to 
Addison and other great men of his early 
life, which passed current with the world 
nearly down to our own time. It was only 
Mr. Dilke’s fortunate discovery of the 
ledger in which Caryll had made copies 
of Pope’s letters before returning the 
originals to their author that definitely 
revealed one of the strangest mystifica- 
tions in literary history. 


We wonder that no one has under- 
taken the interesting and useful task of 
producing a new and adequate edition of 
Pope’s writings in verse and prose. At 
present such an edition in manageable 
compass is a work much wanted. All the 
early editions, from Warton to Roscoe, are 
vitiated by ignorance of the important 
facts which Mr. Dilke brought to light. 
His discoveries were, indeed, all incor- 
porated in the ten-volume edition which 
was undertaken as early as 1854 by 
Croker, and which was ultimately pub- 
lished by Whitwell Elwin and Prof. 
Courthope between 1871 and 1889. But 
this edition, although invaluable to the 
student as a quarry of material, is far 
from being an ideal collection for the 
general reader. 


In the first place, it is swollen to 
absurdly needless bulk by the incorpora- 
tion of all the mass of annotation which is 
due to preceding editors, beginning with 
Warburton. The first thing for a modern 
editor of Pope to do is to throw overboard 
everything with which that impudent 
sciolist encumbered the great writer on 
whom he fixed himself as a parasite. 
Elwin and Prof. Courthope had the 
courage to relegate all Warburton’s 
lucubrations to appendixes, but they ought 
to be sacrificed altogether. Nor does it 
seem to us that there is anything sosacred 
in the notes of Warton, Wakefield, 
Bowles, &c., that anything beyond their 
substance, where it throws light on the 
allusions of the text, need be retained. 


Secondly, an adequate edition of Pope 
ought to be complete; those who are 
responsible for it should bear in mind that 
they are not working for boys and girls. 
The Elwin-Courthope edition is notoriously 


incomplete, because it omits certain things 





unquestionably by Pope—such as the 
‘Sober Advice ’—simply on the ground 
that they did not appeal to the taste of 
the Victorian era. We are entitled to 
expect that that mistake will not be made 
again—that the future editor will be able 
to distinguish between scholars and school- 
boys. It is impossible—even if it were 
desirable—to expurgate Pope effectually, 
and so long as the famous couplet on 
Sappho and certain other things which do 
not make for edification are left in, the 
‘Sober Advice’ should not be omitted. 


Thirdly, the time has come when Pope’s 
correspondence should be edited on the 
only rational arrangement—that of chrono- 
logical order. The Elwin-Courthope edi- 
tion, appearing piecemeal under two 
hands, was unable to grapple with this 
difficult task, and adhered to the unfor- 
tunate plan of grouping the letters 
according to their recipients. The result 
is that it is not much help in the purpose 
for which alone correspondence as a rule 
is worth publishing—for throwing light 
on the mental development of a famous 
man and elucidating the problems of 
his life. In Pope’s case the difficulties of 
an editor are unusually great. Many of 
his letters are undated and all but un- 
datable. Many more, of which the 
originals have disappeared, are probably 
not genuine letters at all. The careful 
editor might find himself obliged to reprint, 
as a whole, the authorized collections 
which Pope himself issued, and then to 
supplement them with a chronological 
collection of all the letters which are still 
extant in authentic manuscript, or which 
can be derived from printed sources not 
open to such grave suspicion as is attached 
to every letter which ever passed through 
Pope’s hands after he had once dispatched 
it. The task should not be insuperable, 
and the appearance of a really adequate 
edition of Pope in some four or five volumes 
of manageable size, containing every word 
that we know him to have written, with 
the minimum of annotation needful for 
the understanding of his allusive and 
personal writings, would be a notable 
event in the literary histcry of the 
twentieth century. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Drums of War. By Henry de Vere 
Stacpoole. (John Murray.) 


We must regard Mr. Stacpoole at this 
stage as in the forefront of romantic 
writers. It is not certain that in sheer 
romance he does not beat his rivals. His 
power over an atmosphere is as remark- 
able as his facility. He wanders from 
epoch to epoch and from country to 
country. His new novel is concerne 
with the France of the Third Empire. 
We have an incidental glimpse, very 
vivid, of the disastrous policy which 
culminated in the fatuous and frenzied 
cries of d@ Berlin; but for the most part 
the story is divorced from history. It has 
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at its base a tradition that the persons of 
an ancient tragedy are reproduced in hero 
and heroine, and fulfil their allotted fate. 
“ Heroine ” is perhaps the wrong word to 
use, as it is probable that the author as 
well as his readers would claim as heroine 
another woman than Margaret von Lich- 
tenberg. Candidly, the career of this other 
does not convince us altogether ; she is too 
sentimentalized. It was unnecessary for 
Mr. Stacpoole to drag her through the 
mire. Why did he? This wantonness 
is the only blot on an _ enthralling 
romance. 


A Marriage under the Terror. By Patricia 
Wentworth. (Andrew Melrose.) 


PuBLic attention has been attracted to this 
romance by the fact of its advertisement as 
a prize novel. Three ladies of repute as 
writers selected it independently; and 
probably their choice was justified. For 
a first story it is a skilful, well-engineered 
piece of work, and, if it shows no signs of 
breaking away from the fictional traditions 
of the Terror, is at least brisk in narrative. 
The invention is orthodox, and the 
machinery is generally that hallowed by 
usage. The French Revolution has almost 
had its possibilities exhausted as a source 
of fiction. Of course, a writer of in- 
dividuality and original gifts would be 
able to infuse fresh life into the subject ; 
but Patricia Wentworth hardly answers to 
that description. She makes it clear, how- 
ever, that she has a turn for novel-writing, 
and with cultivation her characterization 
willdevelope. All this is to say that while 
‘A Marriage under the Terror’ is agree- 
able, it is rather a book of promise than 
performance. The author keeps the 
reader on tenterhooks as to the fate 
of the hero and heroine until the very last 
pages. 


The Master-Girl. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tue events of ‘The Master-Girl’ are 
supposed to have taken place a hundred 
thousand years ago. The author is well 
acquainted with the facts of that age, so 
far as they are known; and where they 
are not known he guesses with plausibility 
and conviction. The heroine excels in 
intelligence and charm; she meets her 
future husband in circumstances charged 
with romance. He, too, is beyond his 
contemporaries in personal attributes, and 
the result of the association of these two 
typical but superior creatures is that they 
tise to a condition of domination over their 
fellows. The turning-point in their joint 
career is when the girl invents the bow- 
and-arrow. The story is well told, with 
& noticeable absence of melodrama. Here 
and there one detects a bias against the 
professors of orthodox religion. 


By Ashton Hilliers. 


Bubbles and Troubles. By Mrs. L. Lock- 
hart-Lang. (Alston Rivers.) 


Ir the merits of this book were not so 
Conspicuous, its defects would not be so 





irritating. It contains one most attrac- 
tive piece of character-drawing. Peter 
Macdonald, a prosperous young Scotsman 
with French blood in his veins, “ so non- 
sensically sensible, so whimsically upright,”’ 
full of humorous, irresponsible talk on such 
diverse topics as the training of newborn 
babes, the doctrines of Mohammed, and 
the catching of salmon, is a very engaging 
figure. There is a pleasing note of 
unconventionality and levity about his 
home life, and a delightful sense of the open 
air when, with learned talk of flies, he 
“goes a-fishing.” But, apart from him, 
the story is wanting in consistency and 
charm. It degenerates into melodrama, 
and, fresh and agreeable in some respects, 
is crude in others. 


The Illustrious Prince. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE author in this sensational story of 
murder and political secrets plunges us 
in medias res with an admirable air of 
mystery, and with the skill of an old hand 
keeps a surprise for the reader in the 
last chapter. The story is interesting 
throughout, and even has some tolerable 
preaching on the importance attached to 
sport by the stupid and leisurely 
type of Englishman. As regards the 
secrets and their forcible discovery, we 
are inclined to say with Ibsen, ‘“ People 
don’t do these things”; but that makes 
little difference to a capital story. 


The Glittering Desire. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


A RECIPE for diamonds is not an original 
idea, but Mr. Punshon has managed to 
invest it with a suitable mixture of senti- 
ment and sensation. He makes, however, 
great demands on our credulity when he 
asks us to believe that a hard-headed and 
successful man of business could be so 
easily lured on and entrapped to do wild 
things as Mr. Hetherington was. Further, 
to suppose that a keen and relentless old 
person, suspicious by nature, would take 
two white men done up in the best black 
dyes for negroes is fairly absurd. 


By E. R. Punshon. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Modern Arabic Stories, Ballads, Proverbs, 
and Idioms. Collected and transliterated by 
Col. A. O. Green. 2 parts. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—The two neat and attractive 
little volumes before us are designed as a 
supplement to the same author’s ‘ Arabic 
Reader,’ printed at the Egyptian Govern- 
ment Press at Bilaéq so long ago as in the 
eighties of the last century—a book well 
known to students of Egyptian Arabic. 
The new volumes consist of a translitera- 
tion and translation of the original work, 
with certain textual additions and gram- 
matical notes. 

The usefulness of the translation is obvious ; 
but the present writer cannot say so much 
for its companion volume, having always 





regarded transliteration as a makeshift due 
to the scarcity of Arabic type in England. 
It is harder to read than is the proper 
character, and much more subject to mis- 
prints, of which there are many in the 
present work. Had the spelling been 
phonetic to English ears, we might have 
praised it as likely to instruct the tourist 
smatterer ; but Col. Green’s system is based 
entirely on the Arabic characters, and would, 
we think, be unintelligible to any one 
ignorant of them and the sounds they 
connote. On the other hand, frequent 
omissions of the teshdid, and the dropping of 
occasional vowels, in the effort to convey 
the twang of Egypt, will perplex the 
scholarly. Indeed, we are at a loss to know 
to what class of student this first volume 
(the transliteration) is addressed; for while 
the stories, to be at all appreciated, demand 
a fair acquaintance with Egyptian Arabic, 
a majority of the author’s notes are ele- 
mentary (e.g., “‘Hag or haji, one who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca”; ‘“ khiyém, 
plur. of khémah, tent,’ &c.). We wish 
that the needs of the advanced student 
had been more considered in these notes. 
An allusion to Abid’l Abbas, the patron 
of Alexandria, for instance (Part I. p. 38), 
offered an opportunity (missed by the author) 
for a long and useful note upon that saint, 
and his identification with the mythical 
El Khudr; and on p. 102 the invocation : 
“‘ya& shékh el-’arab, ya séyid,” in a song 
borrowed from Lane’s ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ 
deserved, in this educational work, a 
longer explanation than the single line 
which Lane assigned to it. Moreover, two 
or three of the Arabic proverbs here quoted 
have stories belonging to them, which could 
well have been added briefly in foot-notes. 


In the list of words used idiomatically 
we are astonished to find “had (properly 
ahad), meaning “one,” associated with 
hadd (limit). Surely the expression “ root- 
words ”’ in the head-note to that section is a 
misprint, for many of the words in question 
are not roots at all, as the author of the 
‘Practical Arabic Grammar’ must be well 
aware. Treating of the deprecatory inter- 
jection “el ba‘id, el ab’ad,” Col. Green says 
it means “the distant person, not the 
person addressed.” The form “ lyakin 
ba’id minnak” (‘‘be it far from you’’), 
equally common in our experience, seems 
rather to suggest that the thing to be 
removed from the speaker is no person, but 
the obscene or insulting word which follows. 
The expression exactly corresponds to the 
“saving your poanenen sir,” of English 
yokels, and might have been so translated. 
In the case of masaldn (mithldn), also, Col. 
Green goes round about for a rendering, 
whereas the word “ like ”’ in certain English 
dialects (e.g., ‘I gave him a shilling like ’’), 
translates it. 

The rendering, however, is good, so far 
as we have tested it. We discovered only 
one serious mistake: ‘“‘illi rizqoh ’ala 
Allah,”’ rendered ‘‘ he whose head is of 
God.”’ It means rather “‘ he who trusts to 
God for fortune.”” The author shows much 
ingenuity in toning down the Rabelaisian 
hue of certain passages ; but we object to the 
periphrasis ‘‘ provide with lacteal susten- 
ance’? where the Arabic word means 
** suckle.’’ The stories are racy of the soil of 
Egypt, and must appeal to any one with a 
sense of humour. 


It is nearly two years since Part I. of the 
English Edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Islam (Luzac), under the direction of Drs. 
Houtsma and Seligsohn, appeared, and it 
has now reached Part IV., 256 pages in = 
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extending as far as ‘ Alger.» We presume 
this corresponds to about one-fiftieth of 
the complete work, if carried out on the 
same scale, and we trust that scholars 
will cordially welcome the final fasciculus 
about the year 2010, though we are naturally 
unable to bind ourselves by a formal pledge. 
We can imagine it as a very serviceable book 
of reference for generations unborn. We 
do not, however, in the least understand the 
two learned professors’ notions of editing. The 
contributors—who are among the most dis- 
tinguished Orientalists of Europe, not wholly 
excluding Englishmen and even one English 
lady—seem to be allowed to write as much or 
as little as they please ; and thus we find an 
elaborate and most valuable article of 
fifty-three columns on Afghanistan by that 
very competent authority Mr. Longworth 
Dames, besides three columns on_ the 
Afridis, seven on Abdu-r-Rahman, and four 
more on Ahmad Shah Durrani, by the same ; 
and six columns on the ‘ Alf Laila wa Laila,’ 
or ‘ Arabian Nights,’ by Oestrup ; whilst the 
important dynasty of the Aiyubites is 
dismissed in four columns (though C. H. 
Bekker’s Egyptian articles are all careful 
and accurate), and that of the Aghlabites 
in two; forty lines treat of the Ak-kuyunlu ; 
and only one page is given by Mrs. Beveridge 
to so great a subject as Akbar. 


It is chiefly in the multitude of short 
articles, and especially in the bibliography 
attached to each (where not merely titles of 
books are given, but also detailed references 
to pages), that the main value of this work 
consists. Most of the writers confine them- 
selves to a bare outline of leading facts, 
without elaboration or attention to style. 
Indeed, in the English edition (for the 
‘ Encyclopedia * appears simultaneously in 
English, French, and German) the articles 
might well have been revised by some one 
familiar with the language who could amend 
such forms as ‘‘ ascet * for ascetic, ** “‘Abbasi- 
dish,” ‘all what is certain,” “Sir Gren- 
fell,” “‘ stricken out from the list,” ‘“‘ derogat- 
ing the custom,” and the redundant definite 
article (as ‘‘ the ivory ” for ivory). Whether 
the scholars who sign the articles wrote 
them in English themselves or em- 
ployed a translator, they seem to move 
uneasily in our treacherous idiom. AS a 
rule, however, the sense can be made out, 
and the learning and special authority of the 
contributors are beyond question. We note 
especially M. Carra de Vaux’s excellent 
articles on philosophy (e.g., Aflatiin, Akhlak, 
‘Akida), and Prof. Macdonald’s on ‘Abd- 
al-Razzak the Siafi; Profs. Juynboll on 
Mohammedan theology, &c. (‘Adhab, 
Adhan, ‘Akila and ‘Abd); Goldziher on 
Arabic law, history, philosophy ; Huart on a 
jarge variety of Persian and Turkish sub- 
lects, and Weil on Arabic grammatical and 
lexicological terms, such as Addad, are all 
admirable ; and such specialists as Mahler 
for chronology, Seybold (Spanish Moors), 
Yver, Basset, Doutté and Bel (North Africa, 
Moors, and Berbers), Streck (Persia), Siiss- 
heim (Turkey), Brockelmann (literary bio- 
graphy), Hell (zoology and botany), and 
Lippert (who has much that is curious to 
say about Mohammedan medicine), may be 
thoroughly trusted. Indeed, the whole 
work is marked by accurate and compe- 
tent scholarship. We notice the omission 
of ‘Izz-al-din Aibeg, husband of Shajar-al- 
durr, the first Mamluke Sultan of Kayps ; 
and of any reference under Al-Afdal the 
Rasulid to Al-khazraji’s ‘ History.’ 


Some inconvenience will be found in the 
lack of English cross-references. For ex- 


ample, Adultery and Affinity are not given ; 
we have to look them up under their Arabic 
names. It 


would not have added much 





to the bulk of the ‘Encyclopedia’ to 
include all such essential cross-references, 
and we hope it will be done in future fasciculi. 
Africa, we presume, will appear under Ifrikiya, 
but the form Afrikiya is also authorized, 
and should have been entered as a cross- 
reference. We are inclined to doubt the 
statement that “many an Aiyubite prince 
was even dubbed a knight.” Two or three 
certainly were, but not many. 


The Bouddhisme of Prof. L. de la Vallée 
Poussin (Paris, Beauchesne & Cie.) is well 
worth reading. He does not dogmatize, 
but merely expresses his ‘opinions ” 
on the history of Buddhist doctrine; 
for he is one of the very few Europeans 
who realize that Oriental ideas may 
elude the man of the West, even when 
he succeeds in putting them into his own 
language. They cannot be confined within 
his moulds except by force, says the author, 
for they are capable of manifold and often 
startling interpretations, and therefore “ il 
faudrait se faire une 4me hindoue ” in order 
thoroughly to understand Indian texts. It is 
with this knowledge that he examines the 
Buddhist scriptures. He thinks that an 
intelligible system, whose coherence shows 
it to be the individual creation of Buddha 
himself, can be sifted from the mass of over- 
lying accretions. Gautama repeatedly 
stated that his task was merely to point out 
the practical way of salvation, and he 
censured theoretical investigation as harm- 
ful. He taught that it was heretical either 
to affirm or to deny such things as the 
survival of self or the reality of Nirvana, and 
that he followed a “ middle path” between 
the two extremes, “‘ yes” and “no.” There 
is a curious similarity between this and the 
scholastic: “Nunquam concede: raro 
nega ; distingue frequenter.” This was his 
real doctrine, though at times he would 
acquiesce, for the sake of weaker brethren, 
in a positive or negative statement. He 
assumed this attitude, for example, towards 
the current idea of transmigration, in which 
the fear of future retribution served his 
purpose as a check upon the passions, or 
towards the belief that the soul is not 
immortal, which helped him in his campaign 
against desire. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Poussin 
may be able to carry out his intention 
of dealing thoroughly, in a larger work, 
with this explanation ; for it appears much 
more reasonable than the accepted view 
that Buddha’s teaching was _ hopelessly 
contradictory and nonsensical. Meanwhile 
he goes on to show how the schools attempted 
to master the problems which Buddha had 
left unsolved, and succeeds, with the clearness 
that marks his monograph throughout, in 
the difficult task of summarizing the conclu- 
sions at which they arrived. Then, afteran 
investigation into the process of Gautama’s 
deification and the developments to which 
it led, he passes on to the characteristics 
of candidates for Buddhahood. Here he 
traces the evolution from the idea of a self- 
centred monkish indifference to all things, 
which held a prominent place in the original 
texts, to the altruism of the later writings, 
especially in the North. He gives an 
epitome of the stages on the way to perfec- 
tion, accompanied by side-lights on the 
practical aspects of the question. 

An inquiry follows into the connexion 
between Buddhism andTantrism. The author 
shows that pre-existing supernatural beings, 
though not entirely ignored by the original 
P&li canon, played only a small part in it, and 
that even Northern Buddhism, whilst it gave 
them far greater prominence, always kept 
them in a subordinate position. In the 





Tantric form, on the contrary, though the 
distinctive features of the system are stil] 


preserved as essential, they have been 
relegated to the background, the first place 
being usurped by a worship alien from the 
Buddhistic spirit. The history of this 
fusion between the philosophy of Gautama 
and the most degraded forms of Hindu super- 
stition is given, and the Professor then gives 
a sketch of the two branches of Tantrism, 
that of the “right hand” and the left, 
It would be interesting if, in his forthcoming 
more detailed investigation, he were to 
compare the place in Buddhism of this 
parasite, which has fastened upon it in com- 
paratively recent times, and of the devil- 
worship and other primitive religious notions 
of Ceylon, where Gautama’s missionaries 
wero the new-comers, and where the two 
cults were brought together almost from the 
birth of his creed. 








CATALOGUES OF CAMBRIDGE 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. By Montague Rhodes James. 
Part I. Nos. 1-100. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—Twenty years ago the late Rev. 8. §. 
Lewis, then Librarian of Corpus College, 
placed in the hands of the writer of this 
notice an eight-page pamphlet relating to its 
manuscripts. It was the latest literary 
account of the treasures under his control. 
In 1898 Dr. H. P. Stokes printed a long 
description of the library, with a full list 
of former catalogues in his volume of the 
‘Cambridge College Histories.” In 1899 
Dr. James presented to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society his ‘ Sources of 
Abp. Parker’s Collection,* and this is 
now elaborated into the full-dress cata- 
logue of the manuscripts. We have waited 
long enough, but not too long, for a new 
edition of Nasmith. Since his day an un- 
broken succession of scholars from all parts 
of Europe have worked upon these books, 
and the results of their labours are here 
recorded as fully as possible. 

Dr. James’s own researches in the other 
libraries of Cambridge and elsewhere have 
enabled him to throw a flood of light upon 
his earlier works. Thus he is able to point 
out an affinity between the illuminator of the 
twelfth-century Bible (3, 4) and Eadwine, 
the artist of the Canterbury Psalter at 
Trinity College; and he associates another 
Bible of the same period (48) with one at 
Eton College, and another at Trinity College, 
Dublin. It will illustrate the scale of Dr. 
James’s work to mention that, whereas 
Nasmith’s description of this manuscript 
fills one page in large type, four pages 
small type are devoted to it in the present 
volume. 

Perhaps the most brilliant discovery in this 
catalogue is that relating to the unfortunate 
‘*Theodore” copy of Homer (81) of the 
fifteenth century, attributed by Parker to 
Theodore of Tarsus. Dr. James has foun 
in Masters’s copy of Stanley’s Catalogue, 
preserved in the library, a note alluding to ® 
Homer transcribed for Theodore Gaza— 
‘a rather welcome interpretation of the 
QcoSapos-inscription.” The first volume 
of the ‘Speculum Historiale* (13) he has 
found in St. John’s College. He has detected 
the Ely mark in the great Pontifical (44). _ It 
is sad to know that the uncial fragment in the 
‘ Panormia * of Ivo (94) has disappeared since 
Nasmith’s time. On the other hand, an ex- 
tremely interesting fly-leaf in the ‘ Speculum 
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Historiale* (8) is here first noted. It is the 
best part of two leaves of a music book of 
the thirteenth century with music on a 
five-line stave, and ten staves on which 
are two songs, one English and one 
French. Unless we are mistaken, these are 
unknown. Walter Crome, the benefactor 
of the University Library, appears as the 
owner of Cassiodorus (68). Of one manu- 
script Dr. James allows himself to speak with 
unreserved enthusiasm, and that is the 
Chaucer ‘Troilus’ (61). Of the full-page 
painting in this he says: ‘‘I take it to be in 
the very best style producible in England 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century.” 
A library containing two bestiaries (22, 53) 
makes one’s mouth water. In a Bible of 
the thirteenth century (49) Dr. James notes 
a contemporary book-marker consisting of a 
disk of vellum, which he fully describes. A 
similar one is alluded to in Wordsworth and 
Littlehales’s ‘ Service Books.’ 

Though there are a few traces of haste 
in these pages, the method of the catalogue 
leaves nothing to be desired, and we find 
an abundance of the erudition which the 
Provost of King’s has accumulated. The 
publication of the first part of this catalogue 
in@ manner worthy of the collection and the 
compiler is matter for sincere congratulation. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the College Library of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. By Montague Rhodes James. 
(Same Publishers.)—It is a remarkable fact 
that the two earliest accounts of the manu- 
scripts in Magdalene College Library have 
been written by Germans. Uffenbach visited 
the library in 1710, and printed his reminis- 
cences in 1754; Haenel’s list, in his ‘ Cata- 
logi,’ appeared in 1830. As far as England 
is concerned, the collection has been derelict, 
or treated as non-existent. One manu- 
script at least has disappeared since the days 
of Uffenbach, and one in modern times. 
Yet the collection is by no means deficient 
in interest, and deserves, says Dr. James, 
a wider reputation than it has yet enjoyed. 

The present catalogue will save the 
volumes from further risk. Though there 
are only thirty-three, yet one figures in 
Forshall and Madden’s edition of the English 
Bible (6), and another—a fine Apocalypse 
(5) from the French, the text of which is 
familiar through the edition of Delisle and 
Meyer—has hitherto been undescribed. This 
was exhibited at the Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club in 1908. It belongs to the second 
family of the text, but it contains pictures 
of the miracles of Antichrist which do not 
occur in that group. A thirteenth-century 
Psalter which is well known to visitors of the 
library contains the note that it was 

taken in the spanyshe ffort at Smiryk in 
Terland * in 1587. Unless we are mistaken, 
the treatise on music by Aristides 
Quintilianus (28) is rare, though this is a late 
copy. The list of provenances contains the 
names of Coventry, Croyland, Lechlade, 
London, Peterborough, Rochester, Stamford, 
and Waltham Abbey. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miss E, C. Mayne knows how to put 
together a pleasant book, but there are 
reservations to be made as to The Romance of 
Monaco and its Rulers (Hutchinson & Co.). 
Nearly the whole volume is in accord with 
the title, and the illustrations are of the 
hature that might be expected ; but inside 
the cover at both ends we find a disagreeable 
reminiscence of the worst side of the gambling 
of the modern Monte Carlo. There is a 
startling difference between these crude 





presentments of the gambler’s life and the 
greater part of the contents, while it needs 
careful examination to discover those few 
pages of the last chapter which explain the 
crudities, but form a drawback to the book. 
Miss Mayne’s history, beginning though 
it does with mythical Pheenicians and a still 
more doubtful Hercules, is fairly defensible, 
but we may criticize her conception of the 
entity styled ‘‘France.* Provence, she tells 
her readers, ‘‘ returned to the French crown ” 
in the time of Louis XI. Examples may be 
found of such a use of the verb; but it is 
not easy to defend the suggestion that there 
had previously existed a France, in the 
modern sense, as France came to life under 
Louis XI., Rich2lieu, and Louis XIV. In 
an earlier passage we find the still more 


questionable phrase ‘‘that portion of the 
France call the Empire, or Imperial 
States.” The fact is that the Frankish 


Empire became ‘‘ the Empire” before our 
France existed. Disregarding the disputed 
succession, the various claims on Normandy, 
Brittany, Guienne, and the Pyrenean 
frontier states, and confining ourselves to 
what has become Eastern France, we are 
startled when we remember how consider- 
able was the hold of the Empire upon French- 
speaking countries now long united to the 
French crown. The Courts of Malines, of 
Burgundy, of Savoy, and the three Dauphin- 
ates were all French-speaking Courts ; while 
Piedmont and Provence were more French 
than Italian, though little enough of either. 
Nice was linguistically Italian, but politic- 
ally united, as a rule, with the Empire, often 
through Savoy. France has obtained more 
than the French-speakingpopulations, though 
losing recently among her conquests a few 
Lorrainers at Metz and her German-speaking 
Alsace, The false conception, as we think 
it, of an anciont France vitiates a great deal 
of Miss Mayne’s history. The wars, which 
to her seem invasions, were attempts by 
the Empire to hold or recover against French 
absorption French- or  Italian-speaking 
“* terres d’Empire.” 

We might find small errors, such as that, 
due doubtless to the printer, which on p. 241 
makes an ‘“‘ unhappy ” wife die 104 “* years 
after her marriage.”” We might question the 
derivation given for ‘‘salamalec,” treated 
as peculiar to ‘“‘the Provencal dialect.” It 
is used in all parts of France for Oriental 
bows, and records the salutation which 
accompanies such acts of reverence through- 
out the Mohammedan world. Miss Mayne 
differs from many Provengal authorities in 
following those who believe that the ‘‘ Frais- 
sinets * were Moorish fortresses. The great 
stronghold of the Moors near Grimaud is 
faced by a neighbouring “‘ Garde-Freinet ” ; 
but there are swarms of castles with this 
name, and nearly all are Christian and 
Provencal in origin. The only remains of 
the Moorish establishments near Grimaud 
are the great cisterns. 

But we have no quarrel with Miss Mayne 
over the greater part of the contents of her 
readable book. The point on which we 
wholly differ is the taste of the last pages. 
Miss Mayne herself declares that she enters a 
‘“‘region of....wild invective. ...unbridled 
scandal.” Why thenenter? She is writing 
about living persons, and basing her state- 
ments upon writers unworthy, as she admits, 
of confidence. 


Further Essays on Border Ballads. By 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Fitzwilliam Elliot. 
(Edinburgh, Andrew Elliot.)—Except for 
Prof. W. P. Ker’s excellent papers, of which 
the latest has just been published in the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, the 
study of our traditional ballads appears to be 





mainly pursued by the successors of Prof. 
Child in America. It is unfortunate that 
Col. Fitzwilliam Elliot in his ‘ Further 
Essays on Border Ballads* has not made 
more use of the great collection of Child. 
He would not have written his first paper, 
‘On the Scottish Version of the Battle of 
Otterburn,’ if he had read Hogg’s letter to 
Scott of September 10th (apparently 1805). 
By the light of nature and of the Higher 
Criticism, Col. Elliot tries to explain the 
modern fabrication of ‘ Otterburn.’ All the 
facts are accessible, and are very interesting, 
and the criticisms are conjectures wide of 
the mark. Col. Elliot is not better 
equipped with historical facts. He supposes 
the slaying of Douglas by Percy to be un- 
supported a history or tradition.” It 
is supported by Walsingham, Knyghton, 
and the continuator of Higden. The true 
facts are probably those given to Froissart 
by Scottish and English gentlemen who 
took part in the fight. As to the ballad, 
Scott had copies from recitations sent by 
Hogg: he excised five of the stanzas, 
justifiably altered another on the evidence 
of Wyntoun, and took a third from the 
MS. of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. . 

Col. Elliot thinks that Scott made ‘ Kin- 
mont Willie? out of Satchell’s ‘History’ 
and his own knowledge. Prof. Kittredge 
says that Scott is vehemently suspected 
of being the sole author. A minute 
examination of Satchell shows that he, 
in parts, quotes ballads, and that his 
memory of them was confused (he was 
seventy-three when he composed, in 1688). 
He has also oral tradition. Scott, we 
think, had fragments of ballads, ‘‘ mangled 
by reciters™ (as he says), and in the edition 
of 1833 he virtually confesses to having 
taken the conclusion from one of the other 
two ballads of rescues. The last verse 18 
like one in the copy of ‘ Archie 0’ Ca’field” 
in the Percy MS., but Scott had _ not 
that MS. On internal evidence, as Child 
and Mr. Henderson observe, Scott wrote 
several of the most spirited stanzas. This 
was no great crime. But we have no 
evidence in MS. 

In ‘Jamie Telfer’ Scott’s hand is plain 
in the verses on Wat of Harden. Col. 
Elliot thinks that he had no copy before him 
except Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s MS., 
now in the collection of Mr. Macmath, or @ 
text equivalent. There is good reason to 
think that this Sharpe MS. is written in the 
hand of David Herd. In this version the 
Elliots have the glory ard Buccleuch the 
shame. Col. Elliot thinks that Scott made 
the inversion of Scotts and Elliots. But he 
does not critically compare Scott’s whole 
text with the Sharpe copy. It is clear to 
us that Scott had a text which was not that 
of Sharpe; and, as either the Scots ‘ Otter- 
burn’ is a perversion of the English, or the 
English a perversion of the Scots, the 
changes being of great antiquity (circa 1550), 
we see no reason why the changes in the 
Telfer ballad may not be of the seventeenth 
century. 

As to ‘ Auld Maitland,’ Col. Elliot could 
not have made his amazing suggestion that 
Scott conspired with Hogg to forge it, if 
he had gone to authentic sources. A date 
which plays a great part in his system—the 
date of a letter of Hogg, “ June 30,” and 
really of 1802—does not assist his theory. 
Lockhart (vol. ii. p. 99) erroneously says that 
Scott got the copy from Laidlaw in autumn, 
1802. He got it between March 11th and 
May 12th, 1802. Col. Elliot has over- 
looked other all-important evidence ; indeed, 
he has not henenetiie explored the sources of 
evidence, whether published or in manuscript, 
in the matter of the Otterburn and the Mait- 
land ballads. 
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London in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated. (A. & C. 
Black.)—This is @ disappointing book. 
It is the seventh and last of Besant’s 
series known as the Survey of London. 
But though it bears his name, con- 
siderably more than half the volume 
(upwards of 250 pages out of a_ total 
of 400) is from other pens. Not a few 
important subjects are altogether ignored, 
whilst the proportion of space allotted to 
particular subjects is often in direct contra- 
diction to the ratio of their importance. For 
instance, thirty pages are devoted to the 
Salvation Army, the greater part of the 
description having no reference whatever 
to London, whilst the subject of the General 
Post Office, which immediately follows, is 
dealt with in four pages. Several other 
sections are not only meagre, but also com- 
pletely out of date. 


Perhaps the best section in the book is 
the one, by Mr. George Turnbull, termed 
* Chronological Sequence of Events,’ but this 
is disappointingly incomplete, for it only 
begins in 1837. Even the questions dealt 
with by Besant are treated for the most 
part in a disorderly and unfinished style. 
Occasionally he got hold of an unusual or 
almost forgotten subject which it was worth 
while to preserve. 


Looking through the table of contents, 
the eye is not unnaturally attracted by the 
heading of a whole chapter ‘ The Plunder of 
the City Churches.’ e ecclesiologist, for- 
getful of the period covered by the book, 
would naturally think of the wholesale 
spoliation of church goods and ornaments 
by Edward VI. and his Council; but, on 
turning to this brief chapter, we find it 
refers to the way in which City churches 
were destroyed during the second half of 
last century. This action was a scandal, 
and deserves to be kept in mind as a 
warning. When the Union of Benefices 
Act came into operation — with the 
result of the destruction of such churches 
as St. Benet, Gracechurch Street, St. Mil- 
dred’s, Poultry, St. Mary Somerset, 
Thames Street, and many others—it was 
always alleged that the money would go to 
the erection of suburban churches, but ‘‘ in 
every case it ended in the lawyers and others 
interested in the sales getting most of the 
money.” Sir Walter Besant, writing appar- 
ently some time before the end of last century, 
concludes the exposure of this tale of 
wrongdoing thus :— 


“It is hoped, however, that public opinion 
has been awakened, and that the parishioners 
will at last refuse their consent to the destruction 
of more churches. Qf course, the same excuse 
might be alleged as a reason for pulling down 
St. Paul’s, and selling its site and the materials. 
Very likely it will be so alleged when there is 
another demand for money.” 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office—Henry IV. Vol. IV. 
A.D. 1408-13. (Stationery Office.)—This 
volume, the work, like its predecessors, of 
Mr. Fowler, completes the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls for the reign of Henry IV. 
Short reigns come off best under a system 
which begins at different points, but always 
at the beginning of a reign, and, apart from 
Henry V.’s rule, not yet attempted, the only 
gaps left in the Calendar at present are the 
latter years of the long reigns of Henry IILI., 
Edward III., and Henry VI. We are, 
therefore, within measurable distance of 
getting @ complete Calendar from John 
to 5. 
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The execution of this instalment is well 
up to the solid level of competence that 
has now been attained in this work by 
the Record Office staff. The Index is 
laudably free from serious errors; we may 
express our gratitude for the real progress 
made in the direction of a subject index, and 
admire the skill and boldness with which the 
identification of place-names has _ been 
tackled. Sometimes the Index might with 
advantage have been a little fuller, but the 
enlargements we should suggest are of no 
great importance. For instance, the descrip- 
tion of the persons named in the Index by 
their offices is not always carried out 
systematically. Henry Somer should have 
been called ‘‘ Keeper of the Exchange and 
Mint within the Tower of London ” (p. 353) as 
well as Chancellor of the Exchequer. John 
Stacy should have been called “‘ late Cofferer 
to Richard II.” (p. 607, cf. p. 11). ‘* Lian 
Ganllawe in Melenyth” is clearly Llan- 
gunilo (p. 566). Sometimes the Index 
corrects the blunders of careless Chancery 
clerks who transcribed the roll, as when the 
abbey of ‘‘ Maunz in Normandy ” of p. 306 
becomes ‘“‘le Mans (Sarthe)” on p. 571. 
One of the very few actual slips we have 
noticed is on p. 622, where a reference to 
‘the King’s Privy Wardrobe within the 
Tower of London” is not indexed at all 
under ‘‘ Wardrobe,” except for the accident 
that there is another reference to the ‘‘ Great 
Wardrobe” under the same item. The 
result is that ‘‘ Privy Wardrobe * does not 
figure in the Index at all. Very few of the 
earlier volumes would, however, have stood 
so successfully our scrutiny under this 
entry. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
General Baptist Churches in England. 
Edited for the Baptist Historical Society 
by W. T. Whitley, LL.D. 2 vols. (Kingsgate 
Press.)—We have in these two volumes o 
full account from official records of the 
origin of the General Baptists and their 
history down to 1811. The editor records in 
@ note that 


“in July, 1653, the Baptists were at the zenith 
of political and military power. Except for 
Cromwell, nearly all the chief officers of the regular 
army, in Ireland, Scotland, and England, were 
Baptists; the militia was manned and officered 
by members of Baptist and Congregational 
churches ; and now a ‘ Nominated Parliament’ 
was assembled, most of whose members were 
from the same restricted constituency.” 


But in times not so favourable to the Bap- 
tists their principles involved no anarchy. 
They held themselves 


‘‘ obliged by Gospel rules to be subject to the 
Higher Powers, to obey magistrates, and to 
submit themselves to every Ordinance of Man, 
for the Lord’s sake. And in case the Civill 
Powers doe, or shall at any time impose things 
about matters of religion, which they through 
conscience to God cannot actually obey, yet they 
know no other way in this case, but either patiently 
to suffer, or humbly to entreat favour.” 


Although they were not to expect an interest 
and share in the government, yet they were 
to be good, active citizens, and, when called 
upon, “to yield their best assistances in 
and about the management of the civill 
Government of Kingdoms or Common- 
weals.” 


These volumes, as Dr. Whitley states in his 
preface, 


‘bring out clearly two points, as to government 
and asto doctrine. The General Baptists inherited 
from the continental Anabaptists, the system 
of government which the Calvinists also adopted, 
and which has become so well known as Pres- 
byterian ; a system of graded courts all controlled 
by the General Assembly....In practice the 
control has long been abandoned, but the old 








affinities show themselves in that the genera] 
Baptists even to-day are on friendly terms with 
the survivors of the Pedobaptist Presbyterians 
of 1662. The Society of Friends, which at its 
origin was so closely related to the General Baptists, 
and retained longer those peculiarities of attire, 
marriage, worship, and doctrine which were 
common to both, does yet maintain a similar 
system of organization. And the records of itg 
Quarterly and Yearly meetings, dating from 
the same early period, deserve equally to be put 
before the world.”’ 


The Rev. G. P. Gould, the President of the 
Society, in an introductory note to the first 
volume, states that 


“there can be no need to commend the work of 
which this volume is the first instalment to 
members of the Baptist Historical Society. They 
will recognize that its publication preserves and 
renders accessible asource of first-rate importance 
to any future historian of the British Baptists,” 


This is modestly put; we would go further, 
and say ‘‘to any future historian of the 
periods with which these records deal.” 
We can speak highly of the care and 
diligence shown by the editor, Dr. Whitley. 
He has verified every detail, and completes 
his good work with three separate indexes, 
We wish this valuable Society long years of 
usefulness. 


THE OxrorpD UNIVERSITY Press have 
produced with wonderful promptitude the 
form of Common Prayer necessitated by 
King George’s accession. The books show 
that taste in the details of printing and 
binding for which the Press is famous. 


So speedy, indeed, have the Oxford Press 
been that some of their editions anticipated 
the royal warrant authorizing the new 
Accession Service. This, with the necessary 
alterations, appears in a neat Book of 
Common Prayer: Hymns A. and M. sent 
to us by His Majesty’s Printers, Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 








HENRY SHAKESPEARE'S DEATH. 


WE know little of any of the poet’s 
relatives, but from what we do know none 
of them touches our imagination so keenly 
as does his uncle Henry Shakespeare of 
Snitterfield. We can read between the lines 
of the bald notices preserved, and picture 
him warm-hearted, hot-headed, high-spirited, 
imprudent rather than improvident, un- 
lucky himself, and bringing bad luck to all 
connected with him. I have discovered 
some papers which show that misfortunes 
pursued him even to the bitter end. 


He was probably born in the house his 
father Richard rented from Robert Arden, 
which abutted on the High Street of Snitter- 
field, and seems to have been the youngest 
son. It was John who “ administered ” his 
father’s goods; it was more likely John 
who found the farm in Ingon, whither Henry 
had to remove when Agnes Arden leased the 
Snitterfield property to her brother Alex- 
ander Webbe. There Henry dwelt from 
1561 till 1596, seemingly industrious, but 
rarely able, even with his brother's help, 
to make two ends meet. 


Alexander Webbe made his will April 15th, 
1573, to which Henry Shakespeare was 
one of the witnesses, and John, being 
brother-in-law, was an overseer. 


On October 12th, 1574, Henry Shake- 
speare had a free fight with Edward Corn- 
well. Both were fined, the latter 2s. 
Henry 3e. 4d., because ‘‘ he drew blood to 
the injury of Edward Cornwell, and against 
the peace of the Queen.” It must not be 
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forgotten that this Edward Cornwell stepped 
into Webbe’s shoes by marrying his widow 
Margaret (née Arden). It may therefore 
have been some matter of jealousy, or some 
exasperating airs of superiority, which 
made Henry Shakespeare take the law into 
his own hands, and give Cornwell a good 
drubbing. Yet ‘‘Hary Shaxsper” was 
among the witnesses subpoenaed by the 
Commission appointed to hear the appeal 
of Thomas Mayowe against Edward Corn- 
well and the Ardens in 1580. 


He had serious trouble in a tithe case about 
that time, in which the proceedings show 
the farm was of considerable size. He 
refused to pay, because he said he had 
compounded ; he was summoned before the 
Ecclesiastical Court,* refused to submit to 
the decision, was pronounced contumacious, 
and was finally excommunicated, November 
5th, 1581. 


In 1583 he was fined for refusing to wear 
cloth caps on Sunday, as by statute was 
ordained for men of his degree; and he 
was often fined for default of suit of Court. 


Lettyce, daughter of Henry Shakespeare 
of Ingon, was baptized June 4th, 1583; 
and ‘“‘ Jeames, son of Henry Shakespeare 
of Ingon, was baptized October 15th, 1585.” 
See Register of Bishop Hampton. 


On September 4th, 1586, ne stood god- 
father to Henry Townsend in Snitterfield 
along with William Maydes and Elizabeth 
Perkes. 


On November 2nd of that year, when 
Christopher Smith, alias Court, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, yeoman, drew up his will, he 
entered among his assets ‘“‘ Henry Shax- 
spere of Snitterfield oweth me 51. 9s.”* 


Other debts Henry was unable to pay— 
one especially to Nicholas Lane, for which 
his brother John had become security. 
Nicholas Lane sued John Shakespeare to 
recover in the Court of Records on Febru- 
ary Ist, 29 Eliz., 1586/7, for the debt of 
“ Henricus Shakesper frater dicti Johannis,”* 
a statement clear enough to silence the 
quibblers who assert there is no proof of 
relationship between the men. (Doubtless 
this was a crushing blow to John amid his 
own troubles.) 


In 1591 Henry Shakespeare was arrested 
for debt by Richard Ainge, and, seeming 
to have found no bail, remained in prison 
some time. 


The last recorded incident in his life is 
of the same nature. John Tomlyns had 
him attached for debt on September 29th, 
1596. Henry Wilson bailed him (see Misc. 
Doc. vii. 225; also Court of Records, 
3 papers) October 13th, 1596, continuation 
of the action of John Tomiyns against 
Henry Shaxspere; and on October 27th, 
1596, John Tomlyns spoke against Henry 
Shaxspere in a plea of debt. This entry 
has been scratched out. He had lost his 
children, worldly success eluded him, and 
the broken-spirited man sickened and died. t 
He was buried at Snitterfield on December 
29th, 1596. 


My new papers come to darken the cir- 
cumstances into tragic intensity (Uncal. 
Court of Requests, Elizabeth, B. IIIL.). 
There are two complaints, both by John 
Blythe of Allesley, co. Warwick, against 
William Meades, who, it may be remembered, 
stood sponsor with Henry Shakespeare for 
John Townsend’s child. The first complaint, 
presented June 30th, 40 Eliz., 1598, narrates 





* Act Book IX., Diocesan Registry, Worcester. 


1 The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ describes him 
4s "a prosperous farmer.” 
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that about three years previously John 
Blythe had become, along with William 
Meades of Coleshall, surety for a debt of 
John Cowper of Coleshall to an unnamed 
creditor. Cowper did not pay, neither did 
Meades, and the creditor recovered from John 
Blythe alone, and he appeals for protection. 
This complaint is scratched out, though it is 
pinned together with the other papers. 


The second complaint is to the effect that, 
about three years before, John Blythe of 
Allesley had sold and “delivered to Henry 
Shakespeare of Snitfield,” two oxen for the 
sum of 61. 13s. 4d., and the purchaser 
became bound in a bill obligatory to pay 
at a date specified, now past, and had not 
paid. The reason was that 


‘* Shakespeare falling extremely sicke, about 
such time as the money was due, died about the 
time whereon the money ought to have been 
paid, having it provided in his house against the 
day of payment....Now, soe it is....that 
Shakespeare living alone, without any companie 
in his house, and dying without either friends or 
neighbours with him or about him, one William 
Meades, dwelling near unto him, having under- 
standing of his death, presently entered into the 
house of the said Shakespeare after that he was 
dead, and, pretending that the said Shakespeare 
was indebted to him, ransacked his house, broke 
open his coffers, and took away divers sums of 
money and other things ”’ ; 


went into the stable, and led away a mare ; 


‘* carried away the corn and hay out of the barn, 
amounting to a great value, being all the proper 
goods and chattells of the said Shakespeare while 
he lived; and not contented therewith, in the 
night time, no one being present but his servants 
and such as he sent for that purpose, he caused to 
be conveyed away all the goods and household 
stuff belonging to the said Shakespeare, which 
money and goods were of a great value....and 
converted them to his own proper use.”’ 


John Blythe cannot speak with certainty 
upon the subject, as no witnesses were 
present but those brought by Meades, and 
it was worked im secret, so that he cannot 
proceed by the course of the Common Law. 
He had frequently asked Meades to pay the 
6/. 13s. 4d. due to him for Henry Shake- 
speare’s oxen, from the goods he had taken. 
Blythe did not think it fair that Meades 
should satisfy himself without considering 
the other creditors, and thought that if 
there was not enough to pay all, they should 
share in porportion, and prayed that William 
Meades be summoned before the Court to 
make personal answer. 


A Privy Seal for a Commission to inquire 
into the truth was granted, dated October 
30th, 40 Eliz., 1598, on which is written 
“The execution in another schedule at- 
tached ”* (now lost). 


The answer of William Meades, dated 
January 13th, 41 Eliz., 1598-9, lightens the 
horror @ little. He does not acknowledge 
anything in Blythe’s complaint to be 
true, but he is willing to declare all he knows. 
Henry Shakespeare, late of Snitterfield, 
having a wife living in the house with him 
named Margaret, died at Snitterfield about 
two years ago. He, William Meades, under- 
standing of his death, went to the house 
about two hours after his decease, being 
accompanied by Thomas Baxter, Christopher 
Horn, Richard Taylor, and others, neigh- 
bours, hoping that Shakespeare had taken 
order with his wife to satisfy him of the 
sum of 41. 6s. 8d. due by Shakespeare to him, 
William Meades. But the said Margaret 
said there was no order taken by her late 
husband for the payment of any debt to 
him or any other creditor, and he departed 
quietly, without any ransacking of the house 
or taking away any money or goods which 
were Henry Shakespeare’s while he lived, 
as most untruly and slanderously hath been 





alleged against him. But he hath been 
credibly informed, and verily believeth, that 


‘‘one William Rownde of Allesley, co. Warr., 
husbandman, standing bound to John Blythe 
jointly with Henry Skakespeare in the said sum 
of 61. 138. 4d. for the said oxen, and understanding 
that Henry Shakespeare was under arest at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and there detayned in 
pryson for debt, and fearing lest he, the said 
William Rownde, should be compelled to paie the 
sum of 61. 138.4d.to the said John Blythe for the 
debt of Henry Shakespeare, he, the said Rownde, 
did fetch the said two oxen from the said Henry 
Shakespeare and delivered them to the said John 
Blythe of Allesley in discharge of the same debt.” 


Meades denied that he had gone in the 
night time and taken away Henry Shake- 
speare’s goods, that he had detained any- 
thing to his own use, or that John Blythe 
had asked him to pay the 6l. 13s. 4d., as 
surety. This is signed by Bartholomew 
Hales, William Jeffreys, William Cookes, 
and Ambrose Cowper, the Commissioners, 
the first being lord of the manor. 


The replication of John Blythe to 
William Meades, June 23rd, 41 Eliz., 1599, 
upholds his former complaint, which he is 
willing to prove. But the name of Henry 
Shakespeare does not appear in it. There 
is no trace of further action, or of any deci- 
sion. But we have the tragic picture of 
Henry Shakespeare’s haunted death-bed. 
John Shakespeare, only four miles off, 
must have felt inclined, when he heard of it, 
to say what Macduff did: ‘‘ And I must 
be from hence ! 

Even more touching is the picture of the 
widow of two hours being worried about her 
husband’s debts. Bereaved and childless, 
she was left alone in the dismantled house, 
where the wheels of life stood still, for a 
short time (only six weeks), and then in 
Snitterfield “‘ Margaret Sakspere, being tymes 
the wyff of Henry Sakspere, was buried, 
ix Feb., 1596/7.” 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 











ST. BILL ADAMS, 


SomE years ago, in an extensive research 
concerning the Adams family in the Eliaa- 
bethan and Jacobean periods, I came across 
the will of the noted English pioneer in 
Japan. Not being in the Prerogative Court, 
with such a common surname, it would be 
very difficult to find. It is at fo.'21, Register 
No. 24 (1621-6) of the town section of the 
Court of the Commissary of the Bishop of 
London. In the ‘D.N.B.* a copy of the 
will, or perhaps the original, is stated to have 
been formerly at the East India Office, 
since lost to view. The full text is as 
follows :— 


In the name of God Amen. The sixteenth of 
May 1620 I William Adams mariner that haue 
binn resident in Japon the space of some xvii) or 
tweenty yeares beinge sick in body but of a perfect 
remembrance laude and prayse be vnto Almighty 
God make and ordeine this my present Testament 
conteyninge herein my last will in manner and 
forme followeinge that is to say Imprimis I comend 
my soule vnto Almighty God my Maker and 
Redeemer trustinge through the merritt of his 
dearely beloved sonne to inheritt eternall life next 
I bequeath my body to be buried in the earth from 
whence it came. Item I will that all such Debts 
and dueties as I owe of right or of Conscience to 
any person or persons be well and truely con- 
tented and payde by mine overseers hereafter 
named or else ordeine soe for to be payed without 
any Delay or contradice and after my Debts payde 
and my funerall expences performed I will that my 
monyes goodes and Debtes shalbe devided into 
twoe equall partes whereof I will and bequeath vnto 
my loveinge wife and children in England the one 
halfe part thereof wch I haue here in Japon or in 
any othr of theise Easterne partes the oth" halfe part 
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of my aforesayde money and goodes I will and be- 
queath vnto my twoe loveing children Joseph and 
Susanna liveing in Japon, Item I will and be- 
queath vnto my loveinge and good freind Mr. 
Richard Cock, Cape Merchant of the Englishe 
in Japon, for a remembrance of my good will one 
Celestiall Globe in a case and all my Seacardes 
and plates and my best Cattane the oth" of my 
Cattans and wagadashes I will and bequeath vnto 
my aforesaid sonne Joseph. Item I will and 
bequeath vnto my loveinge freind W™ Eaton 
one of the Englishe Factors resident in Japon 
for a remembrance of my good will all my bookes 
and sea Instrumentes that I haue. Item I willand 
bequeath vnto oy servant Anthony five tayes in 
money with all his Liberty. Item I giue and 
bequeath vnto my maide servant called Jugasa one 
chody two new Cattaberas that came last from 
miaco and twoe barrs of silver of eight tayes six 
mas Item I giue and bequeath vnto John Phebe 
one barr of silver qt fow" tayes three mas w'hall 
elce that he is indebted vnto me Item I giue and 
bequeath vnto my host Yeasendono and vnto hi 
wife sixty tayes of wch he hath in his hande fifty 
tayes already and the rest to be given him by 
my overseers. Item I giue and bequeath vnto 
Michael a Coriane tenn tayes wch the sayde 
Michael oweth vnto me. Item I giue vnto John 
Osterwick, Richard Kinge, Abraham Smart, and 
Richard Hudson each of them one Kerrymon 
of the best I haue, Item I will and ordeine for 
overseers of this my will and Testament and for the 
execution of the same my loveinge Freinds 
Mr. Richard Cock and W™ Eaton I vtterly revoke 
and anull all and euery oth" former testaments 
wills legacyes Executors and ou'seers by me in 
anywise before this time named willed and 
bequeathed And soe herevnto I haue sett my 
hand Theise whose names are herevnder written 
beinge witnesses per me W™ Adams. W™ Adams, 
Richard Cock, William Eaton, Jo: Osterwick, 
— Kinge, Abraham Smart his marke, Tho: 
acop. 


The following is the translation of the 
Latin probate act of the will (Commissary 
of London, town section, Act Book No. 17 
[1619-26], folio 75) :— 


The day above [8 October, 1621] by Master 
Edmund Pope, LL.D., Surrogate, was issued 
commission to Mary Adams, Relict of William 
Adams, late of Stepney in County Middlesex, 
deceased, to administer the goods and according 
to the tenor of the will of the said deceased by 
reason of no executor or executors being named 
in said will [sic]. Inventory: 1651. 9s. 10d. 


There are several inaccuracios in the 
account in the ‘D. N. B.’ The date of 
Adams’s death is given as the very date 
of thewill. This is unlikely from the charac- 
ter of the document itself. The name of the 
Cape-merchant is given as Cocks, although 
twice given in the will as Cock. This may 
be an error in transcription, the abbreviation 
sign for the final s or es in old manuscripts 
and records being the terror of students, 
and perhaps the champion silliness of all the 
annoying abbreviation follies of the old 
scriveners. The most interesting point of 
difference from the ‘D.N.B.’ account dis- 
closed by the will is that Adams had several 
children in England, not one daughter only. 
I hope later on to identify these children and 
indicate some of the lines of his descendants. 
The English wife is shown as surviving, 
but the existence of the Japanese wife is not 
stated, but left to be inferred. 

LoTHROP WITHINGTON, 
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ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Book of Common Prayer (George V.). 
Various editions, 
Carmichael (Rev. T. A.), Life after Death. 
Carus-Wilson (Mrs, Ashley), The Expansion of 
Christendom, 6 
A study in religious history. 
Dawson (Grace), Living the Like ; or, Christianity 
in Being, 1/6 net, 
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Dearmer (Rev. Percy), Reunion and Rome, 1/ net. 
With prefatory letter by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Iiebrews, 6/ 

With introduction and notes by E. C. Wick- 
ham. One of the Westminster Commentaries, 
Letters to His Holiness Pope Pius X., by a 

Modernist, $1.25 
Marcus (S. P.), What is this Universe ? Christian 
Faith versus Monist Dreams, 1/ net. 
Translated by R. W. Felkin, with introduc- 
tion by the Rev. William Durban. 
Nicolls (G. E.), Handbook to Confirmation, 2/ net. 
Notes for those who have to prepare candi- 
dates, with preface by the Bishop of Lahore. 
Wisdom of the Apocrypha, 2/ net. 
With an introduction by C. E. Lawrence. 
In the Wisdom of the East Series. 


Law. 


Comparative Legislation, The Journal of the 
Society, April, 5/ net. 
Edited by Sir John Macdonell and Edward 
Manson. 
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Fine Art and Archeology. 


Carée (W. D.), A Manual of First Aid for Archi- 

diaconal and other Inspections, 6d. net. 

Architectural hints reprinted from The 
Church Builder, with a preface by the Ven. A. L. 
Oldham. 

Charterhouse, Old and New: Four Original 
Etchings by D. Y. Cameron, Letterpress by 
E. P. Eardley Wilmot and E. C. Streatfield. 

Flemwell (G.), Alpine Flowers and Gardens, 7/6 net 

With 20 full-page illustrations in colour. 

Foley (Edwin), The Book of Decorative Furniture, 
Section 1, 2/6 net. 

Mackinlay (James Murray), 
Dedications in Scotland : 
tions, 12/6 net. 

Portrait Miniatures, Text by Dr. 
Williamson, 5/ net. 

Edited by Charles Holme. Spring Number of 
The Studio. 

Watson (T. L.), The Architectural History of 
Glasgow Cathedral; or, The Autobiography 
of a Cathedral, 6d. 

An address to the Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society, Glasgow. 


Ancient Church 
Scriptural Dedica- 


George C. 


Poetry and Drama, 


Bewley (C. H.), Atlantis, 1/ net. 
Newdigate Prize Poem, 1910. 
Colum (P.), Thomas Muskerry: a Play in Three 
Acts, 1/ net. 
Vol. XIII. of the Abbey Theatre Series. 
Macbride (Melchior), The Story of Glastonbury 
and the Grail; or, The Light of Avalon, 1/ net. 
A mystery play concerning the introduction 
of Christianty to England by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. 
Mackereth (James A.), A Son of Cain, 3/6 net. 
Morrison (E. W.), The Lays of a Lyrical Lounger, 
3/6 net. 
Rossetti (William Michael), Dante and his Convito, 
4/6 net. 
A study with translations. 
Threnodies, Sketches, and other Poems, by the 
Author of ‘ Thysia.’ 


Bibliography. 


Battersea Public Libraries, 
Annual Report, 1909-10. 
Bibliographical Society of America, Bulletin, 

Jan.—April. 
Libra of Congress: Monthly List of State 
Publications, January, 50 cents yearly. 
The first number of a periodical list of docu- 
ments received from the States, Territories, 
and insular possessions of the United States, 


Twenty - Third 


Political Economy. 


Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 4: 
The Economic Seminary, 1909-10. 


History and Biography. 


Adams (E. D.) British Interests and Activities 
in Texas, 1838-46, $1.50. 
The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic 
History, 1609. 
Hone (J. M.) and Dickinson (Page L.), Persia in 
Revolution, 5/ net. 
With notes of travel in the Caucasus. 
Lyall (Sir Alfred), The Rise and Expansion of the 
British Dominion in India, 5/ net, 
New edition, corrected and enlarged, with 


maps. 

Martin (C. Trice), Record Interpreter: 2 Collec- 
tion of Abbreviations, Latin Words, and Names 
used in English Historical Manuscripts and 
Records, 15/ 

Second edition, 





Mayo (Isabella Fyvie), Recollections of What I 
Saw, What I Lived Through, and What I 
Learned, during more than Fifty Years of 
Social and Literary Experience, 10/6 net. 

With portraits and illustrations. 

Perris (George Herbert), Emerson, 3/6 net. 

In Masters of Literature. 

Sirr (H.), Sarah Curran’s and Robert Emmet’s 

Letters, 1/ 


Geography and Travel. 


Elkington (E. Way), Canada, the Land of Tope, 
3/6 net. 
Contains 32 
photographs. 
Harper (Charles G.), The Cornish Coast (North), 
15/ net. 
With numerous illustrations. 
Tourist’s Church Guide, 2d. 
Reprinted, after revision, from Mowbray’s 
Annual for 1910. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


full-page illustrations from 


Barton (Frank Townend), Our Dogs and all about 
Them, 3/6 net. 

English Bowling Associ:‘ion, Year - Book for 
1910, 4d. 

Lyell (D. D.), Hunting Trips in Northern Rhodesia, 
&c., 21/ net. 


Folk-lore and Anthropology. 


Frazer (J. G.), Totemism and Exogamy, 4 vols, 
50/ net. 
Dr. Frazer’s earlier treatise on Totemism was 
a small affair. This is a large and important 
work. 
Education. 


Tfarvard University Official Register, No. 10: 
Reports of the President and the Treasurer of 
Harvard College, 1908-9. 

Philology. 

Giles (Herbert A.), A Chinese-English Dictionary, 
Fascicule II. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. 


School-Books. 


Cicero, Select Letters and Extracts, 2/6 
Edited by A. R. Cumming for junior and 
middle forms, with vocabulary. 

Hale (William J.), The Calculations of General 
Chemistry, with Definitions, Explanations, 
and Problems, 4/6 

New edition, revised. 

Hall (H. S.) and Stevens (F. H.), A Key to the 
Exercises and Examples contained ina School 
Geometry, Parts V.-VI., 3/6 

Motley (J. L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 1/ 

Narratives selected and edited for schools 
by J. Hutchinson, 

Wolff (Jetta S.), Pour la Patrie, et autres Contes 
d’Enfants, 1/4 

In Dent’s Modern Language Series. 


Science. 


Brewer (Robert W. A.), The Art of Aviation, 
10/6 net. 

A handbook on aeroplanes and their engines, 
with notes on propellers, and numerous illus- 
trations and drawings. 

Cremation Society of England, Transactions, 
No. XXIII, 6d. 

Cuthbertson (William), 
Violets, 1/6 net. 

One of the Present-Day Gardening Series, 
containing 8 coloured plates. 

Foster-Melliar (Rev. A.), The Book of the Rose, 
5/ net. 

New edition with illustrations, edited by the 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts and Herbert E. Moly- 
neux. 

Hay (Alfred), Electrical Distributing Networks 
and Transmission Lincs, 10/6 net. 

With 108 diagrams. 

Jessop (C. M.) and Caunt (G. W.), The Elements 
of Hydrostatics, 2/6 
In the Cambridge Mathematical Series. 


Pansies, Violas, and 


Reid (G. Archdall), The Laws of Heredity, 
21/ net. 
With a diagrammatic representation ly 


Herbert Hall Turner. 

United States National Museum : 1729, Report on 
Isopods from Peru, collected by Dr. R. E. 
Coker, by Harriet Richardson; 1730, Three 
New Generaand Species of Parasitic Hymenop- 
tera, by J. C. Crawford ; 1731, The Batrachians 
and Reptiles of Formosa, by L. Stejneger; 
1732, The Phylogenetic Interrelationships of 
the Recent Crinoids, by A. H. Clark; 1733, 
New Hymenoptera from the Philippine Islands, 
by J. C. Crawford ; 1734, Notes on a Collection 
of Fishes from Cameron, Louisiana, by F. W. 
Weymouth. 
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Westell (W. Percival), British Nesting Birds. 
Aims at being a record of every species 
which nests in the British Isles, with 8 coloured 
and 70 black-and-white illustrations. 
Wright (Horace J.), Sweet Peas, 1/6 net. 
Another of the Present-Day Gardening Series, 
containing 8 coloured plates. 


Fiction. 


Barrow (Edwin P.), Fireside Fables, 1/6 net. 

New edition. 

Capes (Bernard), The Will and the Way. 

A capable and upright man obtains the 
mastery over a self-indulgent girl. The reader 
is also introduced to a solicitor who makes two 
attempts at murder, and a genteel lady-help. 

Cox (Marian), The Crowds and the Veiled Woman, 


A study of the artistic temperament. 
Gibson (Alfred), London and a Girl, 6/ 

A girl left destitute with four brothers and 
sisters marries after many troubles. 

Kelly (Florence Finch), Rhoda of the Under- 
ground, 6/ 

A story of slavery troubles in the United 
States, with illustrations. 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), The O’Flynn, 6/ 

The same theme as the play recently pre- 
sented at His Majesty’s. 

Meade (L. T.), The A.B.C. Girl, 6/ 

The story of a girl who earns her living in a 
teashop. 

Meade (L. T.), A Girl of To-day, 6/ 

Astory of a dying man’s curse and its conse- 
quences. 

Miss Arbuthnot, by Havren, 6/ 
Tells of social and political life in Wales. 
Rath (E. J.), The Sixth Speed, 6/ 

A tale of piracy, and a wonderful motor- 
boat. 

Sword-of-the-Crowns, 3/6 net. 

A romance of war very like that of the 
‘Round Table,’ recounting the adventures of 
Sword-of-the-Crowns, a Mohammedan hero, 
rendered into English by the Countess of 
Cromartie, with an introduction by Henry 
Baerlein. 


General Literature. 


Cunningham (W.), Socialism and Christianity, 3d. 
A paper read before the Victoria Institute on 
Feb. 1, 1909, together with a paper on the 
same subject read at the Church Congress at 
Swansea, 1909. 
Naval Annual, 1910, 12/6 net. 
Edited by T. A. Brassey. 
McComb (Rev. Samuel), The Power of Self-Sug- 
gestion, 1/ net. 


Pamphlets. 


Corbett (J. Rooke), Recent Electoral Statistics, 3d. 
No. 14 of the Proportional Representation 
Pamphlets, 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Gauthier (L.), La Théorie d’Ibn Rochd (Averroés) 
sur les Rapports de la Religion et de la 
Philosophie. 

One of the Publications de l’Kcole des Lettres 
d’Alger. 

Sedlacek (I.), Dionysius bar SalfbI in Apocalyp- 
sim, Actus, et Epistulas Catholicas, Textus, 

Part of the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium : Scriptores Syri. 


History and Biography. 


Blok (P. J.), Geschiedenis eener Hollandsche 
Stad: Part I, Eene Hollandsche Stad in de 
Middeleeuwen, 5fl. 75. 

Boulay de la Meurthe (Comte), Correspondance du 
Duc d’Enghien et Documents sur son Enléve- 
ment et sa Mort: Vol. III. La Famille— 
l'Europe, 8fr. 

Edited for the Société d’Histoire contem- 
poraine, 

Breil de Pontbriand (Vicomte du), Le Comte 
@’ Artois et l Expédition de l’Ile d’Yeu: Erreurs 
historiques, 2fr. 

Gauthier (L.), Ibn Thofail, sa Vie, ses CLuvres. 

‘i: Another of the Publications de l’Kcole des 

"Lettres d’ Alger. 

Pérouse (G.), Georges Chastellain: Etude sur 
lHistoire politique et littéraire du quinziéme 
Siécle, 3fr. 

Robespierre (M.), CSuvres complétes: Part I. 
Robespierre & Arras, par Eugéne Déprez. 

; issued by the Société des Btudes Robespier- 
ristes, 





Kiterary Gossip. 


A COLLECTION of stories by Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen will be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder next Thursday under the title 
‘Told in the Dog Watches,’ with illus- 
trations by Mr. Charles J. Folkard. 


THE June Blackwood contains a notable 
poem on Westminster Abbey, by Mr. 
W. J. Courthope, also an article on 
Edward VII. Sir Hugh Clifford con- 
tributes the first of two graphically- 
written papers on his recent tour in 
Kambodia. Sir Robert Anderson in his 
series on ‘The Lighter Side of my Official 
Life’ confines himself this month to 
stories from Scotland Yard of interesting 
female impostors. Other articles in the 
number are ‘ University Cricket : Oxford’ ; 
‘The Mystery of Auld Maitland,’ by Mr. 
Andrew Lang; and ‘ With a Rifle in 
Patagonia,’ by Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard. 


Mr. Justin McCarrny, the veteran 
whose seven volumes of ‘A History of 
Our Own Times,’ dealing with the whole 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, have been so 
widely read, has in hand an eighth volume 
of the work, which will cover the reign 
of King Edward VII., from his accession 
to his lamented death. 


Messrs. Hurst & BiackEtt will publish 
immediately the fourth and concluding 
volume of the ‘History of the War in 
South Africa,’ compiled from official 
sources under the authority of the War 
Office. This fourth volume has _ been 
written by Capt. Maurice Harold Grant, 
well known as “ Dinesman.” 


‘ ARTICLES OF FAITH IN THE FREEDOM 
oF WoMEN, a series of essays championing 
the cause of woman, by Mr. Laurence 
Housman, will be published shortly by 
Mr. A. C. Fifield. 


At the University of London, Uni- 
versity College, six Barlow Lectures on 
Dante will be given by Mr. Edmund G. 
Gardner, on the afternoons of May 23rd, 
25th, 27th, and 30th, June Ist and 3rd. 
His subject is ‘The Divina Commedia : 
its Mysticism and some of its Medieval 
Sources.’ 


Messrs. Hopeson will sell next Friday 
a selection of books from the library of 
the late A. J. Butler, including the 
‘Nuremberg Chronicle’ of 1493 and other 
incunabula, some valuable first editions of 
Mr. Hardy’s novels, and sets of learned 
publications. The larger portion of his 
Dante Library is to be given, we believe, 
to University College, London. 


WE are sorry to notice the death, at the 
age of fifty-seven, of Mr. E. B. Iwan- 
Miiller, one of the ablest members of the 
staff of The Daily Telegraph, and a leader- 
writer on that journal since 1896. He 
was editor of the amusing Oxford collec- 
tion of ‘Shotover Papers,’ and, after a 
period of teaching, took seriously to 
journalism, being successively attached 





to The Manchester Courier, The Pall 
Mall Gazette, and The Daily Telegraph. 
Two books were published as the result of 
his visits for this last paper to South Africa 
and Ireland: ‘Lord Milner and South 
Africa’ in 1902, and ‘Ireland To-day and 
To-morrow,’ in 1907. The Conservative 
party owes much to his vivid and 
trenchant advocacy, while his genial and 
witty personality will be sadly missed by 
a host of friends. 


Mr. Arcu. Brown writes from Edin- 
burgh :— 


**Permit me, as an old reader of The 
Atheneum, to express my surprise to find 
that, as stated in your article on p. 576 of 
last Saturday’s issue, you have made fruit- 
less search for an example of a rhymeless 
line in ‘ Lycidas.? But are there no such 
lines ? See ll. 1, 13, 15, 22, 39, 51, 91, 92, 
L. 118 is perhaps doubtful.” 


The International Bibliographer will be 
published in future by Messrs. Erskine 
Macdonald & Co., on the 25th of the 
month, to allow a complete bibliography 
of the previous month’s publications in the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, Scandinavia, &c., to be 
included. In addition to articles of 
bibliographical value, the May issue will 
contain several announcements respecting 
the proposed Institute of Bibliography. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. announce 
a new issue of the great British poets, in 
uniform cloth gilt bindings, at a moderate 
price. The edition will include the dis- 
tinctive features of the famous Moxon 
series, a photogravure frontispiece, and 
explanatory notes. 


THE same firm are bringing out a new 
series of Continental Handbooks, the first 
volumes being ‘ Paris,’ ‘ Belgium,’ ‘ Hol- 
land,’ and ‘Switzerland. _ 


To-pay at the Royal Institution the 
lectures will be resumed by Prof. Walter 
Raleigh, whose attractive subject is ‘ John- 
son without Boswell.’ 


THE memoirs of Princess Marie of 
Orleans (Princess Waldemar of Denmark), 
who died last December, will shortly be 
published in Copenhagen. They deal 
chiefly with her early life in England and 
France. 


THE body of Balzac will soon be trans- 
ferred to the Panthéon, the Balzac Society 
having made all the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Tue Weimar Goethe Gesellschaft has 
fixed its annual meeting for June 18th 
instead of Whitsuntide, in order to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth year of its 
existence by special festivities. There 
will be a costume féte in the Tiefurt Park, 
and an open-air performance of Goethe’s 
‘ Fischerin,’ with Corona Schréter’s music, 
on the banks of the Im, in imitation of 
the performances in Goethe’s time. Prof. 
Erich Schmidt will be among the principal 
speakers. 
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Concealing-Coloration in the Animal King- 
dom. By Gerald H. Thayer. With Intro- 
ductory Essay by A. H. Thayer. Illustrated 
by A. H. and G. H. Thayer, R. 8. Meryman, 
and others. (Macmillan & Co.)—This hand- 
some and beautifully illustrated volume 
contains an exposition of the views of Mr. 
Abbott Thayer upon the ‘“‘ obliterative ” or 
**concealing”™ coloration of animals in 
nature. It is written by Mr. Gerald Thayer, 
who has worked in collaboration with his 
father, the illustrations being the work, 
partly of father and son, partly of friends. 

The existence of protective coloration in 
nature has long been recognized, though 
hitherto the greatest stress has been laid 
on the mimetic form. Mr. Thayer divides 
protective coloration into two divisions, the 
one including concealing-colours, mainly 
based on counter-shading; the other, 
mimicry in almost all its branches. The 
object of the latter is deceptive visibility ; 
the animal is visible, but appears to resemble 
something else; whilst that of obliterative 
coloration is to render its possessor invisible, 
at least in its normal environment. 

Mr. Thayer is an artist, and he looks at 
the question from an artist’s point of view. 
His argument is that concealing-coloration 
means coloration that matches the back- 
ground. The darkest parts of animals are 
those which tend to be most lighted by the 
sky’s light, and the opposite are those 
which are in shade. Such countergradation 
of shades from dark mid-backs to white 
mid-bellies is, in the author’s opinion, the 
explanation of a great part of the animal 
coloration in nature. But Mr. Thayer goes 
further, and argues with considerable force 
that all markings and patterns in animal 
coloration are, under ordinary outdoor 
conditions, unfavourable to the conspicuous- 
ness of the object possessing them. 

The uninstructed observer will bring 
himself with difficulty to believe that many 
of the brightest-coloured animals and birds 
with which he is familiar in zoological collec- 
tions can be examples of obliterative colora- 
tion ; but he forgets that he is only acquainted 
with them away from their natural surround- 
ings. The author emphasizes the fact that 
the point of view from which man sees this 
obliterative coloration is not the same as 
that from which it is seen by the predatory 
animal; and some interesting photographs 
are given showing the inconspicuousness of 
the white rump possessed by many animals 
when seen from the level of their pursuer. 
It is explained that the defence of such an 
animal as a hare against danger from above, 
as from a bird of prey, is to crouch, and its 
invisibility is aided by the coloration of its 
upper surface. On the other hand, a fox 
hunting it on its trail forces the hare to 
leap away, and the white rump seen against 
the sky-line is precisely the coloration which 
would show least. In addition, it must be 
remembered that obliterative coloration is 
only obliterative when seen in its normal 
surroundings. Some of the coloured plates 
illustrate how the most brilliant coloration 
may in such circumstances aid in rendering 
their possessor inconspicuous. The frontis- 
piece, showing a peacock perched in a tree 
with its tail outspread amongst the sheen 
of the foliage, may be cited as one instance ; 
and another excellent plate is that of male 
wood-ducks on the water. Even the mar- 





vellous colours of the humming-bird are 
claimed to be more obliterative than sombre 
plumage when presented in full sunlight 
to their insect victims hiding amongst the 
flowers and leaves. 

There is much truth in the theory here 
put forward, and it is natural it should 
appeal more forcibly to the eye of an artist 
than to that of the scientific observer. In 
all objects the appearance of solidity is due 
to shadow, and the gradation from darker 
back to lighter belly in great measure 
obliterates this. For the same reason the 
patterns and markings upon the bodies of 
many birds and animals stand out, whilst 
their background (which is the body as a 
whole) is rendered invisible and the object 
is not recognized. But it must be remem- 
bered that the very causes of their incon- 
spicuousness in their normal habitat and 
position render animals more conspicuous 
under other conditions. Mr. Thayer has 
some striking pictures showing how visible, 
even in their usual haunts, dead animals 
or birds may become when lying with the 
surfaces reversed. 

The theory is more applicable to species 
which keep to their environment than to 
those which wander far afield. Here, in so 
far as it is called protective or obliterative 
coloration, the theory fails. It is by no 
means universally applicable. Take, for 
example, such a bird as the rook. Whether 
he is feeding on the grass or the fallow, 
whether building his nest in the budding 
elms or in full flight in the sky, he is always 
@ conspicuous object, and under no condi- 
tions does his plumage seem to render him 
less visible. Other instances might be 
given; but Mr. Thayer is temperate in 
his advocacy, and does not profess that his 
theory, though it explains much, is applicable 
in all circumstances. 

He has written a delightful book, the 
value of which is much enhanced by the 
—_ number of beautiful coloured plates 
and photographs. Every naturalist who 
reads it will find it a real guide to the 
observance of animal life in its natural 
surroundings. 


Physiology of the Special Senses. By M. 
Greenwood. (Arnold.)—The physiology of 
the senses has many claims to be regarded 
as the most fascinating of all the provinces 
of natural science, though it is unquestion- 
ably one of the most difficult. The position 
it occupies among the sciences is peculiar 
in that, more than any other, it is an area 
of contact and fruitful interaction between 
the physical, the biological, and the mental 
sciences. The worker in any of these fields 
is apt to find himself brought up against 
some unsolved problem of the senses; and 
the crucial importance of the problem of the 
perception of the external world for every 
system of philosophy renders this branch of 
science one of which no philosopher can 
afford to remain ignorant. It was character- 
ized by Albrecht Lange, the historian of 
Materialism, as 
** the department of inquiry in which the empirical 
method has celebrated its highest triumphs and 
in which, at the same time, it leads us to the very 
limits of our knowledge, and betrays to us at 
least so much of the sphere beyond it as tocon- 
vince us of its existence.” 


As regards its educative value also this 
study is second to none. Yet, presupposing 


as it does so wide a preparation in the 
physical, biological, and mental sciences, it 
has never secured its due place in our aca- 
demies ; and, though the imperishable glory 
of the work of Johannes Miiller and of 
Helmholtz has inspired a number of workers 
in the German Universities to devote them- 
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selves wholly to this field, it can claim but 
few devotees in this country. 

Mr. Greenwood’s book deserves a warm 
welcome as one designed to reveal to a large 
circle of readers something of the importance 
and fascination of this study. He presents 
in a lucid and interesting manner the principal 
achievements and problems in the field of 
each of the special senses, displaying in so 
doing a wide knowledge of the literature 
from the time of the early Greek philosophers 
to the present, and a sound judgment in 
selecting his material from the immense 
mass available. It is gratifying to find 
that in one field at least, that of the cutaneous 
senses, epochmaking work is being done in 
this country, namely, by Dr. Henry Head 
of the London Hospital and his fellow. 
workers; and it is noteworthy that these 
brilliant results are being achieved by 
bringing the methods of modern psychology 
to bear upon clinical problems—problems 
which have proved intractable to the crude 
methods that clinical specialists have long 
been content to apply. 

The weakness of the book is that the 
author has attempted to compress too 
much into a small space, with the result that 
readers who come to it without a considerable 
knowledge of the subject will find it very 
difficult to follow many parts of the exposi- 
tion. Those who come well prepared will be 
repeatedly disappointed by the breaking-off 
of the discussions at the points where they 
are most interesting. If it was necessary 
to limit the number of pages so severely, 
the author would have been well advised to 
omit the chapters setting forth the views of 
the ancients, and to devote the whole of his 
space to the results of modern investigations; 
for his brief exposition of ancient views, 
though interesting to the historically minded, 
does little to help the reader to understand 
the present position of the subject, and the 
speculations of the ancients may be studied 
to greater advantage in Mr. Beare’s admir- 
= treatise, which is devoted wholly to 
them. 


The Mineral Kingdom. By Dr. Reinhard 
Brauns. Translated, with Additions, by 
L. J. Spencer. Parts IX.-XI. Illustrated. 
(Williams & Norgate.)— Of the many 
minerals described in these three parts of 
Dr. Brauns’s popular work, some are 
metallic and others non-metallic, the ores of 
tin and uranium being the most interesting in 
the former group, and the diamond in the 
latter. So far as the limits of the work 
allow, the information is well up to date. 
The description of pitchblende and other 
uranium-bearing minerals naturally leads 
to a brief sketch of the phenomena of radio- 
activity. Cassiterite, or stannic oxide, 18 
virtually the only mineral from which tin is 
extracted. With regard to the rarity of 
ancient objects of tin, it is suggested that 
they may have disappeared by a kind of 
‘disease, for under certain conditions 
the metal undergoes a peculiar molecular 
change whereby it becomes reduced to a dull 
grey powder, and this powder, curiously 
enough, is able to communicate the change 
to other pieces of tin. 

Among the additions due to the translator 
we note a reference to the Cullinan dia- 
mond and the brilliants which have been cut 
from it. The coloured plates in these parts 
are, as usual, effective and instructive, 
though it must be admitted that some of the 
minerals hardly lend themselves to illustra- 
tion: the appearance of a piece of pitch- 
blende, for instance, is not easily rendered. 
Whilst the coloured plates are generally 
admirable, some of the figures in the text, 
such as that of an agate-borer, leave much 
to be desired. 
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THE romance of travel has been well 
cultivated in the United States, where we 
have Mr. Hulbert’s series of monographs 
on ‘‘ Historic Highways” and the treatises 
on “* American Waterways ” issued by Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons, a recent specimen of which is 
The Columbia River: its History, Myths, 
Scenery, and Commerce, by Prof. William 
Denison Lyman. Most of the great rivers 
have large towns on their banks, so that 
the ttaveller can combine business with 
pleasure. It is only of recent years that this 
could be said of the Columbia River, the 
last of the great American waterways to be 
harnessed to the service of man; and one 
of the most significant features of Prof. 
Lyman’s well-written book consists of the 
photographs of certain sites as they were 
twenty or thirty years ago and as they are 
now. A few log cabins have given way to 
flourishing and businesslike communities, 
the largest of which—the town of Portland 
—possesses one of the most extensive and 
well-equipped electric railway systems in the 
United States, and contains about 200,000 
inhabitants. Indeed, it is “‘said to have 
more per capita wealth than any other city, 
with two exceptions, in the United States.” 
It is a fairly old city for the West, as it is 
more than sixty years since the first settler 
made his home among the dense forests and 
jungles of undergrowth which then occupied 
its site. 


Prof. Lyman gives reason to suppose that 
the Columbia River will in the near future 
become one of the great waterways of the 
world, carrying three kinds of traffic—local, 
transcontinental, and worldwide :— 


“The local traffic is sure to be immense, for it is 
estimated that there is a million acres of land 
immediately contiguous to the River, irrigable and 
adapted to intensive farming. Present experience 
shows that five or ten acres of such land are sufficient 
tosupportafamily, Many cities and townsare sure 
ga upon the banks of the River. Its banks 
will sometime become populated like those of 
ancient Nile.” 


Possibly this is a pardonable exaggeration, 
but there is no doubt that the States of 
Washington and Oregon, which the Columbia 
River divides, have @ great and prosperous 
future before them. 


They might easily have been a portion of 
British Columbia. Prof. Lyman’s interest- 
ing account of the discovery of the Columbia 
River shows that it was a mere accident 
that it was not added to our possessions in 
America. Vancouver just missed being the 
first to explore the river, being misled by 
Capt. Meares’s opinion that the estuary 
was but a bay. Only a few days later— 
on the 11th of May, 1792—a more enter- 
prising Yankee skipper ran into the sup- 
posed bay and found himself in a large river 
of fresh water, the veritable river which 
had for two centuries been sought by Portu- 
guese and Spanish, Russians and English, 
and which—under its various names of 
Rio de los Reyes, Rio de Aguilar, River of 
the West, &c.—had been abandoned as a 
myth just when it was to be definitely added 
tothe map. Prof. Lyman rightly comments 
on the importance of Capt. Gray’s discovery. 
‘Without Oregon,” he says, ‘‘ we probably 
would#snot have acquired California, 
and without a Pacific coast the United 
States‘;vould inevitably have been but a 
second-class power, the prey to European 
intrigue.” 


_ The whole history of the Columbia River 
is excellently told in Prof. Lyman’s pages. 


The second part of his book describes a 


journey down the river from source to mouth, 
and gives a good idea of its scenery with the 
aid of numerous and beautiful photographs, 





SIR WILLIAM HUGGINS. 


Ir is with great regret that we have 
to record the death of Sir William 
Huggins, the oldest of British astronomers, 
which took place at Tulse Hill on the 
12th inst. He was one of the pioneers of 
that modern branch of the science, some- 
times called the new astronomy, which has 
brought it into connexion with general 
physics, and deprived what was formerly 
called physical astronomy of its name, the 
latter being now usually called gravitational 
astronomy. 

William Huggins was born on February 
7th 1824, and developed an early taste for 
astronomy, but was not able to devote 
himself to its study until he was about thirty 
years of age. In 1856 he established a 
private observatory, at Tulse Hill, where 
he carried on his fruitful investigations for 
more than half a century, being much 
aided in the latter part of the time by Lady 
Huggins, whom he married in 1875, and 
who took a prominent part in all his subse- 
quent labours. 

It was in 1859 that the way was opened 
for the new astronomy by the discovery by 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen of the identity of 
position of the lines in the solar spectrum 
with those of metallic spectra, which clearly 
indicated the existence of those substances 
in the sun. Huggins at once grasped the 
importance of this, and, working at first 
in connexion with the late Dr. W. Allen 
Miller, made a vast number of comparisons 
in the laboratory of the spectra of terrestrial 
substances, not only with the solar spectrum, 
but also with those of the moon, planets, 
and stars. The results were laid before 
the Royal Society in 1863 and 1864, and the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society was awarded to Huggins and 
Miller jointly in 1867 for their discoveries 
in astronomical physics. Dr. Miller died 
three years afterwards. 

In 1871 Huggins received a Doctor’s 
degree from both the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and in the same year a 
powerful additional means was put into his 
hands of continuing and enlarging his 
investigations, for a large duplex tele- 
scope by Messrs. Grubb of Dublin, con- 
sisting of an achromatic of fifteen inches 
aperture and a reflector of eighteen, was con- 
structed at the expense of the Royal Society. 
With this Huggins worked for many years 
at Tulse Hill (the instrument has recently, 
as mentioned in The Atheneum, been 
removed to the University of Cambridge 
for use by Prof. Newall), extending his 
analysis to the spectra of comtes and 
nebule, and initiating a series of interesting 
determinations on what is called the 
Doppler principle, of the motion of stars 
in the line ee in some cases, recession 
in others) of sight. Huggins received for 
these investigations another medal from the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1885; he 
had been the recipient also of medals from 
the Royal Society, and of the Valz, Lalande, 
and Janssen Prizes from the Institute of 
France, besides many other honours from 
scientific bodies. He was elected President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1876, 
and President of the British Association 
in 1891. In June, 1897, on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s Second Jubilee, he was 
created a K.C.B. 


In 1900 he published (jointly with Lady 
Huggins) his atlas of representative stellar 
rete at in 1906 a work on the Royal 

ociety (of which he was President from 
1900 to 1905) ; and last year a valuable collec- 
tion of his ‘Scientific Papers,’ edited by 





himself and Lady Huggins, which is enriched 
with fine portraits of both, and their fellow- 
workers, and a frontispiece showing the 
interior of the observatory at Tulse Hill, 
with the “Herschel of the spectroscope ” 
(as Huggins was fitly called by Proctor) 
seated at his telescope. This work was 
noticed in our columns on the 18th of 
December last. 

Sir William was active almost to the 
last, and a week before his death took 
part in a meeting of the committee for 
arranging the publication of Sir W. Herschel’s 
collected papers. The immediate cause of 
death was weakness consequent on an 
operation which was successfully performed 
at Clapham Common. At the meeting ‘of 
the Royal Astronomical Society on Friday, 
the 13th inst., after the loyal addresses to 
the King, one of condolence was directed to 
be sent to Lady Huggins. 








SOCIETIES. 


PuysicaL,.—April 22.—Prof. H. L. Callendar, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. A. Scoble read 
a paper entitled ‘ Further Tests of Brittle Mate- 
rials under Combined Stress..—A paper on ‘ The 
Magnetic Balance of MM. Curie and C, Cheneveau, 
by C. Cheneveau, with an Appendix by A. C. 
Jolley,’ was read by Mr. A. C. Jolley. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—Resolution of C 
T Lim can i-aaee 1 Meeti 

UES. nneao, 3.—Annua. eeting. 

— Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Earth-Tides,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. E. H. 


Love. 
—  Oolonial Institute, 4.—‘ Recent Developments in West Africa, 
Mr. J. Astley Coo 


J. r. 
— Zoological, 8.30.— Observations on the Anatomy and General 
Biology of some Members of the Larger Cetacea,’ Mr. D. G. 
Lillie ; ‘ Zoological Results of the Third Tanganyika Expedi- 
fea : Rapes S ~ etter. ae = F. = The 
ne Fauna of the Mergui Arc ago: The 
and ‘ Hydroids from Christmas fsland’ Mr. J. Ritchie. 
Wep. Meteorological, 4.30. F 
— British Academy, 5.—‘The Administrative System of the 
tern Koman Empire in the Ninth Century, with a 
Revised Text of the ‘'K) logion” of P Prof. 
J. B. Bury. 
British Numismatic, 8. 
foros - 8 
eteoro! . 8 
urs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Constitution and Internal 
Structure of Alloys,’ Lecture I., Dr. W. Rosenhain. 
Royal, 4.30.—‘ Alterations of the Development and Forms of 
Fiants as a Result of Environment,’ Prof. G. Klebs. 


Jol on the Death 








T 





(Croonian Lecture. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers 8 —Annual Meeting 
—  BSociety of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fr. Royal Institution, 3.—'The World of Plants before the Appear 
ance of Flowers,’ Lecture II., Dr. D. H. . 
- — an Oscillation Detector actuated solely by 
‘emperature Variation of Resistance,’ Dr. W. H. Eccles; 
‘A mance Transformer,’ Mr. A. le ; ‘The Limitations 
of the Weston cau as a Standard of Electromotive Force, 


rr. . J. Smith. 

— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘ Discussion on ‘A 
Research on the Hardening of Carbonand Low-Tungsten Tool- 
Steels,’ Paper on ‘Comparision of the Tensile, Impact-Tensile, 
and Bepeated: Bending Methods of Testing Steel,’ Mr. B. 
Blount, Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, and Capt. H. Riall Sankey. 

— Royal | — Forthcoming Antarctic Expedi- 
tion,’ Capt. R. F. 4 : 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Johnson's Lives of the Poets,’ Lecture 

TL. Prof. W. Raleigh. 








Science Gossip. 


SamMUEL ButLER’s ‘ Unconscious Memory,* 
which has been out of print for fifteen years, 
is to make its reappearance about the end of 
this month, with a long Introduction on 
Butler’s place in the biological world by 
Prof. Marcus Hartog. With the exception 
of ‘The Fair Haven,’ which went out of 
print a short time ago, the whole of Butler’s 
published works are now accessible through 
Mr. A. C. Fifield. In New York Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. have just put Butler’s ‘The 
Way of All Flesh,’ ‘Erewhon,’ and Ere- 
whon Revisited’* on the market by arrange- 
ment with the English publisher. 


A REVISED programme of the International 
Congress of Radiology ‘and Electricity, 
to be held at Brussels, September 15th- 
17th, has just been published, and shows a 
good list of papers. We may mention again 
that communications relating to the physical 
sections should be addressed to Prof. Ruther- 
ford orsMr. W. Makower at the Physical 
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Laboratory, the University, Manchester, 
and communications relating to the biological 
section to Dr. W. Deane Butcher, Holyrood, 
Ealing, W. Intending members should, 
however, communicate directly with the 
general secretary, Dr. J. Daniel, 1, Rue de la 
Prévété, Brussels. 


THE meetings of the Royal Society will be 
resumed next Thursday, when the Croonian 
Lecture will be delivered by Prof. G. Klebs 
on ‘Alterations of the Dev lopment and 
Forms of Plants as a Result of Environment.’ 


HAtiEy’s CoMErt is this evening (the 21st), 
very near the star y Geminorum, moving 
rapidly towards the South-East, and will 
enter Cancer on the 23rd, and Leo on the 
27th, setting next week between three 
and four hours after sunset, but becoming 
gradually fainter. Its distance from us now 
is 0°16 in terms of the mean distance of the 
sun, or about 15,000,000 miles, and increas- 
ing. 


WE have received the Annual Report of 
the Director (Mr. C. Michie Smith) of the 
Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories for 
1909. The staff now consists, besides the 
Director and Assistant Director (Mr. J. 
Evershed), of four assistants, and a photo- 
graphic assistant. The Director takes per- 
sonal charge of the 40-foot spectrograph 
and the pyrheliometer; the Assistant 
Director of the spectroheliograph and 
associated instruments. 


Tue Kodaikénal Observatory was twice 
struck by lightning during the year—in 
March and in May—and considerable damage 
was done to the electrical instruments ; new 
and more sensitive lightning dischargers 
have since been placed on the main circuits. 
Tables are given of the solar observations, 
with notes and a summary of results. There 
was a marked revival in spot activity during 
the last three months of the year, but for 
the whole there was a slight decrease. The 
new method of estimating variations in the 
solar radiation has continued to occupy the 
attention of the Assistant Director, and a 
large amount of experimental work has been 
accomplished. As with the spots, so with 
the prominences ; the reduction of activity 
in them amounted to 23 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year. Considerable 
changes took place in their distribution in 
latitude: a zone of activity developed 
between 45° and 55° in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and a corresponding active region 
in the south subsided, so that the balance of 
activity was restored, and it was sensibly 
equal in the two hemispheres during 1909. 


METEOROLOGICAL and seismological obser- 
vations were carried on regularly. The 
mean temperature for the year was 0°3 
below normal. The highest reading in the 
shade was 72°°7 on March 9th, and the 
lowest 43°°0 on February 6th. The rainfall 
was considerably above normal, and ab- 
normal in its distribution, August being the 
highest (16-0 inches, a record for that month) 
and December the lowest (13 inches). 
September had a remarkable record of low 
reading ; and the — fallon one day was 
45 inches on {January Ist.” Sixty - eight 
earthquakes were recorded during the year. 


THe Mapras OBSERVATORY was, as 
before, under the charge of Mr. R. Ll. Jones, 
Deputy Director. Of the astronomical work 
it may be sufficient to mention that Halley’s 
Comet was first observed on December 3rd. 
The mean temperature of the year was 
slightly above the average, the highest 
reading recorded in the shade was 106°1 
on May 30th, and the lowest 645 on Janu- 





ary 25th. The rainfall for the year was 
46°5 inches, which is 2°5 inches below the 
normal. A storm arose in the Bay of 
Bengal early in May, which was effectivo 
in directing the south-westerly winds towards 
the Madras coast ; hence heavy and general 
rain all over the south of India. 








FINE ARTS 


— Qa 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s LIife. By 
D. G. Hogarth. (Maomillan”& Co.) 


Tus book is a worthy sequel to Mr. 
Hogarth’s charming ‘ Wandering Scholar 
in the Levant’; indeed, it seems to us 
to stand on a distinctly higher level than 
that volume. It is a work of finer artistic 
quality. The ‘ Wandering Scholar’ had 
not the human feeling, the sympathy, 
and the echo of suffering which give a 
special tone and individuality to the 
‘ Accidents.’ This book has the best 
characteristics of the older volume, and 
will interest as wide an audience. But, 
further, it attains a standard in pure 
literature which the ‘ Wandering Scholar,’ 
delightful as it was to read, never reached. 


Some of the “ Accidents” befell Mr. 
Hogarth in journeys which were described 
in his former book, but the greater part 
belong to his later excursions, when he 
possessed a wider experience of the 
countries, better knowledge of the people 
and their ways, and greater command of 
their languages. These qualifications do 
not always enable a writer to produce 
@ more interesting book. In many, 
perhaps in most cases, more thorough 
knowledge makes the writing more 
weighty, less decided and crisp, more full 
of hesitation. The beginner in travel sees 
only one side of things, and that is the 
fresh and interesting aspect. He imparts 
those qualities to his account of his travels. 
He feels that he has learnt much, and he 
conveys that impression of discovery and 
life to what he says. He is not: afraid to 
make bold generalizations; and he ex- 
presses them with a confidence and zest 
that carry the reader with him. But 
after years of experience he learns that 
there is as much to be said on the opposite 
side ; and, even though he may still retain 
his old opinions, he has an uneasy con- 
sciousness that they are not so certain as 
they once seemed to be. His writing 
suffers, as a rule, in interest for the general 
public ; but it is more interesting to the 
few experienced readers, because it is 
fuller and more exact, and conveys the 
impression of a much greater reserve fund 
of unused knowledge lying behind what 
is actually said. 

Mr. Hogarth possesses the art of writing 
about his latest journeys, when he was 
one of the most practised, experienced, and 
learned of explorers, with almost, perhaps 
quite, as much freshness and interest for 
the general reader as he showed eighteen 





years ago in relating the early adven- 
tures of the Wandering Scholar. Especially 
in such chapters as those about Crete he 
combines a knowledge such as few in the 
West possess with a sureness and lightness 
of touch which hurry us along through 
paragraph after paragraph, and page after 
page, in tense excitement, and leave us 
full of regret when we have reached the last 
page. There is, however, an impression 
of melancholy about this book, which con- 
trasts with the gaiety of the ‘ Wandering 
Scholar.’ It adds an element of pathos 
which some readers may enjoy more, 
since it is conjoined with the same humour 
as made that volume so interesting. 
It is graver, and the danger of an anti- 
quary’s life occupies more space in it. 


The annals of archeological travel in the 
Eastern Mediterranean lands are marked 
with disease and death to an extent that 
‘few people know. The learned antiquary 
is as a rule entirely ignorant at first 
how to manage his life and look after his 
health. He is also, in most cases, full of 
the boldness cf youth, which scorns all 
precautions as unworthy, and savouring 
of timidity and nervousness; and, even 
if he gets any good advice about hygienic 
precautions, he regards them with dislike 
and contempt. Such precautions are 
always irksome, indeed, often they cannot 
be put in practice with the limited equip- 
ment that he possesses. The temptation 
to overtask his strength is always great ; 
the joy of work carries him on ; and he is 
taxing his brain (or at least should be) at 
the same time as his body, whereas the 
mere outdoor labourer gives his brain a 
rest. 

Mr. Hogarth’s ‘ Accidents’ will give 
the reader unacquainted with the facts of 
archeological exploration some concep- 
tion of this side of the travelling anti- 
quary’s life—a side which rarely appears in 
the books that record learned exploration. 
Even in his first journey he suffered 
from “severe saddle-boils, for whose 
easing there were no long halts” ; and in 
the latter part of the journey, when he 
had one companion with him, “ first one 
of us, and then the other, fell ill.’’ His 
second spell of work in Cyprus is dis- 
missed in a short paragraph ; but in the 
third journey “came a fever-fiend to try 
the first of many bouts with me”; and 
he tells how, “ sitting like a sack on a tired 
horse, with a sense of dull blows falling on 
the nape of my neck, I followed the pack- 
train till dusk up a wild valley where was 
said to be a hamlet.” Several successive 
nights spent on the Pisidian mountains, 
in the open air, on the hard ground, “ cold 
and very lumpy lying,” intensified the 
“fever and its ague pains”; and the 
climax came with a long walk over the 
hills, until, 


‘* bathed in sweat, I scarcely dragged myself 
back over the rough path and reached camp 
with a livid face. My companions lifted 
me into the saddle, and hurried me across 
the pass, doubting, as they told me later, 
whether I should live to taste quinine 
again.” 


For a long time after he “ hated life,” 
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which is the feeling that results from 
fever. 

**On Dindymus I took a second fever of 
the kind that swells the limbs, and was 
brought by my comrade very sick to the 
railway.” 


In the following year 


‘*T was badly hurt by a fall, and laid on 
my back in a kindly missionary’s house for 
two long weeks.” 

“T had a nightmare ride up and down the 
rock ladders of the Pyramus gorge, my 
throbbing ankle supported on an improvised 
crutch.” 


All these quotations occur in the 
first eighteen pages. Subsequently, similar 
remarks are not quite so frequent, probably 
because, by bitter experience, the traveller 
had now learnt better what to do, how to 
do it, and what to avoid. The sufferings 
which he mentions in the following 
chapters are more frequently connected 
with dirt, vermin, ard sleeplessness ; but 
these also are fruitful causes of illness, and 
tend in middle age to weaken the strongest 
constitution. The note continues to the 
final page of the book: “I lay uneasy 
with a slight fever caught yesternight.” 


It is a true picture of the discomfort 
and ugliness of the Near East that Mr. 
Hogarth draws in the passages that we 
have quoted ; and almost every archzo- 
logical traveller will corroborate it from 
his own experience, and be grateful to 
him for having beldly related the facts. 
It is a common belief, among those who 
have not been ‘‘ wandering scholars in the 
Levant,” that the scholar goes out for 
a holiday, and dwells as pleasure tourists 
do in the tents of Cook, with all comforts 
possible provided by experience and skill, 
helped by trained servants who can ward 
off many of the troubles and annoyances 
of life, leaving just enough to give a zest 
to the enjoyment of civilization when 
they return to it. Those who have known 
only the comforts of hotels and the other 
surroundings of Western life never learn 
how much knowledge and what elaborate 
preparation form the foundations on which 
civilized life rests. The present reviewer 
remembers talking in Athens at the 
German Institute in 1881 to a young 
German scholar who had travelled long, 
and had seen the Greek lands far more 
minutely and extensively than any other 
man living at that time. He described 
his methods and precautions in travel, 
through which (as he said) “ich bleibe 
gesund.” He died a few years later, 
one of the many sacrifices to the Moloch 
of Levantine travel ; and, although he did 
much for the topography of Greece and 
something for that of the coasts of Asia 
Minor, his work is of the little-noticed kind 
that makes the foundation of the study of 
Greece ; he stated the facts that every one 
assumes as self-evident after they have 
been discovered ; and soon only the very 
few scholars who pry into the history of 
the foundations on which Greek study 
tests will know the name of Lolling, while 
many will be familiar with the names of 
men who have done far less in the way of 





solid and certain work. Perhaps some 
feeling of the vanity of all this hard work 
and hard faring produces that touch of 
melancholy which we seem to feel under 
Mr. Hogarth’s clever and effective narra- 
tive. 


Excavation is depicted as even more 
trying than archeological travelling; it 
would be hard to produce a stronger 
impression of tiring, back-breaking toil 
than the picture which is given on pp. 
144-56 of the excavator’s task; and the 
description is perfectly true and was well 
worth writing. The present reviewer has 
had only small and unremunerative 
experience of excavation, whereas Mr. 
Hogarth has conducted, among many 
others, two of the most interesting and 
richly rewarded diggings of recent times, 
in the sacred cave of Cretan Zeus and at the 
shrine of Ephesian Artemis; yet the 
opinion of both as to the wearing toil in- 
volved in this kind of work is the same. 


In a great part of the book the un- 
initiated reader, while thoroughly en- 
joying the fun and humour, will wonder, 
just as the Turk always does, what is the 
object and what the result of all this 
wandering. Mr. Hogarth is almost silent 
about the gain, partly, perhaps, from 
modesty, partly from the artistic sense 
that the results are nothing to the general 
reader. Only in the last two chapters is 
some idea given of the richness of the 
booty that came from some of his excava- 
tions. The same sense of artistic effect 
is probably the reason why he hardly ever 
mentions the names of his companions in 
travel, of “kindly missionaries” and 
other hosts. The unity of the picture 
would be lost if the narrative were over- 
loaded with names ; and he contents him- 
self with briefly referring in the Preface 
to some companions whose photographs he 
has used among the beautiful illustrations 
of his own with which his book is adorned. 
Others are not named, except that he 
mentions Prof. Petrie once, and several 
times pays very high and cordial compli- 
ments to Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

In a few cases there is a Tacitean 
tendency to sacrifice fact to rhetorical 
effect. On p. 8 Dr. Hogarth speaks of 
his Turkish horse, “bought at eight 
pounds, and dear at two.” If one takes 
this aright, it is epigrammatically effec- 
tive ; but if one infers that it was possible 
at that time to purchase in the busiest 
part of the Mzauder valley for much less 
than eight pounds a horse that would 
carry a man of Mr. Hogarth’s stature and 
weight long journeys every day for two 
months, with whatever jolting and pain to 
the rider, that would misrepresent the 
market. On p. 13 he “followed the 
pack-train,” after having explained a 
a few lines before that the packs had been 
sent by a different route, while he and his 
companions rode with no equipment 
across the Pisidian mountains; and the 
hardships and fever which he suffered on 
that five days’ ride were largely due to the 
fact that they had no pack-train. A 
eharming and graceful compliment on p. 6 
to his first teacher’s endurance and 





economizing of the Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund (which made the journeys in Turkey 
possible) might readily be misinterpreted 
in the sense that archeological explora- 
tion in Turkey can be done as cheaply 
as travelling in Germany. The fact is 
that exploration in Asia, if it is to be 
effective, must be expensive; and that 
it is sheer lunacy to send out men to 
make discoveries without sufficient money 
(as is usual in Oxford and Cambridge). 
However much one may economize in 
luxuries, and even in comforts, the work 
costs much, and cannot be done without 
considerable expense. The travelling 
antiquary needs not merely learning and 
brains along with a certain emotional 
temperament to furnish the driving power : 
given all these, the work achieved will on 
the whole vary directly as the money 
spent. 

But these are trifles. Mr. Hogarth’s 
book may do much good, and will cer- 
tainly give a great deal of pleasure. There 
is much that we would gladly linger over, 
especially in the parts relating to Crete ; 
but already we have occupied too much 
space. 








ART HISTORY AND RECORDS. 


A Catalogue of the Pictures and Drawings in 
the National Loan Exhibition in aid of 
National Gallery Funds held in the Grafton 
Galleries, London, 1909-10. (Heinemann.) 


The Hudson-Fulton Celebration: Catalogue 
of Exhibition of Dutch Masters of the 
Seventeenth Century. By W. R. Valentiner. 
(New York, Metropolitan Museum.) 


WE put these fine catalogues together, not 
only because they are permanent records 
of two exhibitions of great importance, 
but also because they reach a high level 
of merit. Ever since loan exhibitions of 
pictures came into vogue, rather less than a 
century ago, it has been accepted as a 
matter of course that the good and the bad 
were to receive equal treatment ; and in this 
way an astonishingly large number of bad 
pictures have, like thieves in a crowd, 
escaped notice. An indifferent picture may 
have passed through one or two important 
collections in the old days of unscientific 
**censorship,” but the inevitable day of 
judgment is bound to overtake it. The 
process of winnowing has been going on 
for a quarter of a century, and nearly all the 
great private collections in this country are 
singularly free from ‘‘ faked ” Old Masters, 
many of which have long ago been shipped 
to the United States, where the industrious 
inquirer will find the “‘ originals * of numer- 
ous pictures in our National Gallery and 
royal collections. A few such exhibitions 
as the Hudson-Fulton, and rich collections 
like those of Mr. Frick, Mr. Widener, and 
Mr. Morgan, should reduce these ‘‘originals” 
to their proper estimation. 

The National Loan Collection was dealt 
with at length in our issues of October 9th 
and 16th, and in various communications 
since then respecting some of the individual 

ictures. We regret to find that the cata- 
ogue contains no list of plates, which would 
have been of more value than the Biblio- 
graphy. We cannot commend the practice 
of sandwiching the size of a picture between 
the descriptive particulars and the quota- 
tions from authorities: the size is part and 
parcel of the picture, and should come in the 
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same paragraph. Thecompilers, Mr. Herbert | Dr. Bode has overlooked or omitted cannot Pompei in Leben und Kunst. Zweite 
Cook and Mr. Brockwell, have set up a | be of great importance. But in the cases of | Auflage. By A.Mau. (Leipsic, Engelmann.) 


standard of cataloguing which will make 
similar tasks difficult for less well-informed 
authorities. It is not easy to find any serious 
flaws in the entries. From a passage in 
Cean Bermudez it would seen that Ribalta 
(No. 2) was born in 1551. The Reynolds 
group of Lord Ashburton and his sister 
(5) was in M. Sedelmeyer’s possession, 
and is illustrated in his ‘One Hundred 
Paintings of Old Masters,’ 1894 (No. 93). The 
picture by El Greco (No. 34) from the Ivan 
Stchoukine Collection is described in Cossio’s 
recent book on that artist as of his “‘ ultima 
época, 1604 4 1614,” and as ‘‘ muy interesante 
y de primer orden™; it forms plate 64 in 
Cossio. In addition to the Louvre portrait 
of Carondelet (No. 65) by Mabuse, another 
of him by the same artist came into the sale- 
room in 1907, and both are illustrated in The 
Connoisseur of July of that year. The 
Giorgione ‘ Rustic Concert’* (No. 92) was 
lot 1694 in the Northwick Sale in 1859, when 
it was purchased by the then Marquis of 
Lansdowne for 750 guineas, being described 
in the catalogue as ‘*‘ a very fine picture of 
the Venetian School.” Some additional 
particulars concerning the two Nattier 
portraits, Nos. 98-9, and the other purchases 
of Comte Carl Gustaf Tessin will be found 
in Granberg’s ‘ Les Collections privées de la 
Suéde,’? 1886, p. 185; whilst a few bio- 
graphical details of the Duchesse de Chateau- 
roux and Madame de Flavacourt would have 
been acceptable. 


The only disagreeable feature about the 
illustrated catalogue of the Hudson-Fulton 
Exhibition is its glossy paper, which will 
probably crumble into dust unless kept in a 
cool place in the library. The exhibition 
was almost exclusively of Dutch masters of 
the seventeenth century. Dr. Valentiner’s 
thoroughness is shown in the 150 entries, 
every one of which is illustrated. Nearly 
all these pictures have figured at one time 
or another in English collections, and in con- 
gratulating American buyers on the high 
average of taste displayed in this fine 
volume, we cannot help regretting the con- 
stant flow of masterpieces across the 
Atlantic. 

A good many of the pictures have no 
pedigrees, probably because Dr. Valentiner 
was not furnished with any details or clues. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that Mr. 
Widener’s Van de Capelle (No. 4), passed 
successively through the J. Henderson (1882) 
and J. L. Miéville (1899) collections. The 
Hobbema, ‘ Castle Kostverloren’* (No. 47), 
was in the Perkins Sale in Paris, 1889, and 
was engraved by C. T. Deblois in the cata- 
logue: it was bought in, and when again 
offered at the Perkins Sale at Christie’s 
in June, 1890, it realized 320 guineas. ‘ Mr. 
John Walker of Bearwood * (No. 51), should, 
of course, be Mr. John Walter. Sir William 
van Horne’s example of Koninck, ‘The 
Dunes’ (No. 59), is, there can be little doubt, 
the picture which fetched a sensational price 
at the H. J. A. Eyre Sale at Messrs. Christie’s 
on December 9th, 1905. So, too, we believe 
that the Maes portrait of a gentleman 
(No. 61) is the picture which formerly 
belonged to Lord Dufferin, and was in the 
Laurie Sale in January, 1905. Napier of 
Shandon (Nos. 82 and 83) was never ‘“‘ Sir” 
Robert. It is @ curious illustration of the 
change in prices that these two charming 
portraits should have been sold in 1877 for 
101 guineas and 105 guineas respectively. 
In the Napier catalogue the former is de- 
scribed as a portrait of Burgomaster Six. 

Little or nothing can be said in addition 
to the printed details respecting the mag- 
nificent series of Rembrandts, for what 





artists who have not been dealt with by 
him or Dr. de Groot, a careful investiga- 
tion would reveal many more or less impor- 
tant facts. 


Historical Portraits : Richard II. to Henry 


Wriothesley, 1400-1600. By C. R. L. 
Fletcher. Portraits chosen by Emery 
Walker. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The 


exhibition of Early English Portraits at the 
Burlington Fine-Arts Club was noticed in 
The Atheneum about a year ago, and helped 
us to realize how much has been discovered 
of recent years respecting early portraiture 
in this country. Unfortunately, the exhibi- 
tion and this book also reveal the serious 
gaps in our knowledge —our ignorance of 
even the names of early artists, their training, 
patrons, and career. Many of these gaps are, 
perhaps, more apparent than real, and some 
of them certainly would disappear if all the 
published and unpublished material—a good 
deal of the latter lying perdu in the Record 
Office and other archives—were collected by 
& competent art-historian. The published 
material is at present scattered in hundreds 
of quarters, known and unknown, waiting 
for the right man to take it in hand. A 
book on early English art, based on the 
scholarly scheme of M. Dimier’s ‘ French 
Painting in the Sixteenth Century,’ and 
carrying the subject back to the earliest 
trustworthy records, would be highly accept- 
able; a scholarly revision and elaboration 
of Wornum’s edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting’ would make a capital 
book. 

The volume now before us is excellent 
within its limits, but unfortunately it does not 
go very far: the fine series of 103 reproduc- 
tions will give it permanent value as a 
portrait gallery of celebrities, and Mr. 
Fletcher’s text is agreeable reading, though 
it cannot be said to be new— indeed, is in 
many cases concerned with familiar matter. 
Each “‘ life” is limited to about two pages, 
a space which allows little for the apprecia- 
tion of character. 

We take it that the excuse or occasion of 
this volume was the series of portraits 
selected by Mr. Emery Walker, whose 
opportunities of obtaining photographs of 
historical portraits have been unrivalled : 
that being so, the text might have been 
devoted to such portraits of each person as 
are known to exist. The task would not 
have been difficult, and, executed with 
industry, this volume would have been a 
first-rate book of reference. 


Experience confirms us in our high 
opinion of Thieme and Becker’s Allgemeines 
Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler (Leipsic, 
Engelmann), which makes slow but regular 
progress. The third volume, reaching from 
Bassano to Bickham, contains few names 
of outstanding importance. The articles 
on the Bassano family are by Dr. Gerola, 
those on the Bellini and on Benozzo Gozzoli 
by Dr. Gronau. For the biographies of 
minor artists we have consulted the Lexicon 
largely, and have rarely been disappointed. 
The date of birth of contemporaries is still 
sometimes omitted where we had hoped to 
find it; for instance, in the case of M. 
Albert Belleroche. Mr. Brockwell is a 
valuable and accurate contributor, but the 
single article on an English artist which 
deserves mention for its actual interest and 
good literary form is that on Aubrey 


Beardsley, written by his sister. Miss 
Amelia Bauerle, the etcher, might well 
have been included. 


—Prof. Mau’s ‘Pompei’ in its English 
form is well known as the best popular 
account of the subject by a first-rate au- 
thority, and there is no need to notice here 
anything but the additions that have been 
made to the new German edition. At 
Pompeii, as elsewhere, excavation and inves- 
tigation are constantly progressing. The 
most important results concern the temple 
of Venus Pompeiana, of which the history 
and earlier plan have been recovered, and 
the theatre, now described in _ fuller 
detail, especially as regards the plan of its 
stage buildings in later and in earlier form, 
The later resembles, particularly in the rake 
of the sides of the stage, the arrangement 
found in Sicilian theatres, and discussed by 
Prof. Puchstein in his work on the Greek 
stage. 

As to the vital question of the posi- 
tion of the actors in the Greek theatre, 
the author thinks the Pompeian evidence 
favours neither of the extreme views, but 
rather indicates that the actors were not 
on a stage raised above the orchestra nor 
in the orchestra itself, but rather in the 
- enclosed between the parascenia on 
the orchestra level. At the same time he 
guards himself against any general applica- 
tion of the evidence of this one theatre. 

Another interesting addition is the descrip- 
tion of the distributing station at the end 
of an aqueduct, which throws considerable 
light on the hydraulic arrangements of the 
Romans. The illustrations of the book are 
also improved, not only by the addition of 
figures to illustrate these and other matters, 
but also by the substitution in some in- 
stances of plates for blocks in the text. 
These have made possible the more adequate 
reproduction of such things as the famous 
mosaic of the battle of Issus and the paint- 
ings of Cupids at work on various industries 
in the House of the Vettii. The author is 
certainly justified in his assertion that his 
book will now bear comparison with the 
best illustrated works of its kind. An 
additional chapter gives a brief but clear 
account of all that is certainly known of 
the exploration of Herculaneum. 


Royal Irish Academy Collection: Guide 
to the Celtic Antiquities of the Christian 
Period preserved in the National Museum, 
Dublin. By George Coffey. With Plates 
and Illustrations. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis 
& Co.; London, Williams & Norgate.)— 
The Royal Irish Academy’s collection of 
antiquities was begun about seventy years 
ago, and its catalogue was written in 857 
by Sir William Wilde. It was afterwards 
enriched by the famous Petrie Collection, 
and numerous acquisitions were added from 
year to year, In 1890 the collection was 
deposited in the new National Museum of 
Science and Art in Dublin, and Mr. Coffey 
was appointed by the Academy its Curator, 
and by the Gov rnment, Keeper of the 
Irish Antiquities, which he has spent ~—— 
years in arranging and studying wit 
exemplary care and knowledge. It was 
time that Sir W. Wilde’s well-known cata- 
logue should be superseded by a work up 
to the present level of archeological learning 
and the enlarged contents of the collection, 
and no one in Ireland is more competent 
for this task than its present Curator. Mr. 
Coffey, we believe, stands almost alone 
among Irish archeologists in the breadth 
of his scientific equipment. He has studied 
Celtic art not only in Ireland, but also 
throughout Europe, and is fully armed with 





the bibliography of the subject. For ex- 
ample, in working out the development of 
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Irish ornament—the most important 
feature in his book—he examines the whole 
archeology of the period called ‘La 
Téene™; and in connecting the most cha- 
racteristic Celtic design with the classical 
almette he avails himself of the researches 
of Dr. Arthur Evans. Mr. Coffey is strictly 
scientific in his deductions and his chro- 
nology, though the latter is necessarily often 
uncertain as to date, however definite in rela- 
tivesequence. His work is free from the irre- 
levant patriotism which has been the bane of 
many Irish antiquaries. It is much more 
than a guide: it is a learned treatise on 
Celtic art in the Christian period, from 
about the seventh to the twelfth century, 
with ample references, and singularly beauti- 
ful drawings and photographic reproduc- 
tions of the treasures of the Irish monas- 
teries preserved in the collection. We have 
seldom seen illustrations of Celtic designs 
equal to these. 

We must content ourselves with one 
criticism of Mr. Coffey’s illuminating study 
of Irish art—it is too short. Weshould like 
a great deal of amplification from so com- 
petent an authority, and we also hope that 
he will not leave the Bronze Age undescribed. 
What there is in the brief compass is so 
good that we only ask for more. 








TWENTY YEARS OF BRITISH ART. 


VIEWED as an exhibition of current art 
analogous to that at Burlington Houe, the 
collection of pictures—mainly by living 
artists—now on view at Whitechapel is of 
such merit that on any principle of pro- 
portionate presentation it should occupy 
us from now well on towards July. But, 
while we should welcome the establishment 
of such an annual exhibition, we are entitled 
to ask for due notice to enable us to adapt 
the scale of our reviews of the Academy to 
altered circumstances. It is true that we 
have here fully representative works by such 
artists as Mr. Sargent (536) and Mr. Brang- 
wyn (372), who are accustomed to shine in 
rather solitary brilliance in the official 
exhibitions, yet these works do but take 
their place among serried ranks of canvases 
of equal merit with themselves. Many seem 
to be by painters who have produced the 
best works of a period during which the 
alleged general mediocrity has been an excuse 
for a lack of patronage of any but a few 
fortunate artists. On the other hand, we 
are to some extent exempted from vindicat- 
ing afresh the claims of these many to a like 
support by the fact that they are for the 
most part men whom we have been diligently 
disinterring from minor exhibitions for a 
long time past. Indeed, the inclusion of 
so many pictures which we have already had 
the pleasure of praising in these columns, in a 
show in the selection of which we have 
certainly had no hand, suggests the pleasing 
teflection that the sentiment ‘“‘ Quot voces 
tot sententiz *” is less applicable to the field 
of artistic appreciation than is sometimes 
supposed. 

Moreover, apart from the title of the 
exhibition, the very excellence of its selection 
(if we may be pardoned a cynicism) forbids 
us to regard it as a show of current art. It 
is an historic collection of the work of a 
period—to be considered in relation to what 
preceded it, and (what is equally important) 
to what is likely to follow it. Itis acommon- 
Place of the Impressionist creed, and there- 
fore now generally accepted, that the scope 
of the artist’s vision not only must dictate 
the degree of importance of any detail in his 
subject, but must also decide what are the 
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leading direction lines to which others may 
wisely be subordinated. Similarly the art- 
critic is entitled to a like elasticity of pre- 
sentment, and may ask his readers to adapt 
themselves now to a wide, now to a narrow 
angle of vision, without exacting from him 
@ wooden verbal consistency. Yet, to avoid 
misunderstandings, it is well to state in 
so many words that we regard this show 
as a demonstration of the vitality of artists 
during the period illustrated, and also of the 
regrettable failure of amateurs fully to 
encourage the naturalistic movement during 
its period of greatest vitality. None the 
less we propose to make of it an occasion 
for pointing out that that naturalism is, 
and should be, but a transient inspiration, 
and that its failure to attract support was 
in some sort inevitable. 

The nineteenth century almost extin- 
guished art-patronage by devoting itself 
to the study of Nature, oblivious of the 
necessity of adapting her appearances so as 
to serve the essential purposes of painting. 
France—first in revolution, yet the strong- 
hold of tradition—contributes in two little 
canvases (No. 463 by Harpignies, and 
No. 465 by Puvis de Chavannes) the touch- 
stone by which we may measure how com- 
pletely almost all the British painters of 
this period have lost the power of idealizing 
Nature for the purposes of painting. 


Idealism seems a poor thing to defend 
if we read the word by the light of Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s spirited onslaught on that element 
in art published in last week’s number of 
Art News. Let us hasten to add that it is by 
no means the idealism which regards this or 
that subject-matter in nature as noble or 
artistically suitable which we desire to 
champion. This, which Mr. Sickert so 
cheerfully riddles, lingers among us for the 
most part in but a moribund condition, and 
is hardly worth the powder of such a 
sharpshooter (the naturalistic painter offers 
@ more active, and therefore more sporting, 
target). The best defence of such personal 
taste in subject-matter—‘‘ the death of the 
painter,” according to Mr. Sickert, is 
afforded, humorously enough, by the example 
of a few artists who, like himself, evince a 
passionate preference for the gross and 
material elements of existence, yet show by 
their painting that such personal preferences, 
if doubtless narrowing, are also intensifying 
in their effect on an artist’s work. We 
would point out, on the other hand the 
existence of an idealism of a very practical 
and technical sort, which consists in recasting 
Nature’s appearances so that they may 
serve the purposes of painted decoration. 


‘Now at first sight it might seem that, 
without a preordained destination, no 
painting could be expected to serve a decora- 
tive function; but in fact the decorative 
sense lingered amongst artists long after the 
easel picture had become the rule, and the 
mural painting the exception. A room 
hung with eighteenth-century paintings has 
® congruity, and betrays a common effort 
at technical idealism, which make it to a 
certain extent satisfactory, even when the 
collection is a fortuitous one. On the other 
hand, the vision periodically conjured up 
before our eyes by the statement of the 
number of pictures painted every year is 
appalling, if we think it over, mainly because 
of the kind of paintings we know them to be. 
We picture them as each highly centralized 
within its frame; deeply hollowed in its 
modelling, so as to make a hole in the wall ; 
‘* mysterious ” in atmosphere and muddled 
in execution, so as to demand an effort 
to understand it—each moreover, conceived 
in some personal and odd fashion which we 
have to get accustomed to, and rendering 
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some unfamiliar subject-matter with a 
pitiless actuality which leads to a bizarre 
and restless design. Artists even as late 
as the eighteenth century understood that it 
was only in the rare centrepiece that the 
attention might thus be taxed—that the 
bulk of acceptable painting must be more 
easily legible. If we conceive a kind of 
work wherein the modelling is kept shallow, 
so that the interest passes easily from panel 
to panel—wherein the forms are not fretted 
by actuality, but retain the amplitude and 
symmetry which can face the echo of sur- 
rounding blank spaces—wherein the tones 
are crisply divided and compactly grouped— 
then we find ourselves in the presence of 
painting which may be as copious as you 
please without becoming a persecution—on 
condition, that is, that it has the freshness 
of inspiration and close touch with life which 
much of the best nineteenth-century painting 
undoubtedly possessed. 


Much eighteenth-century painting had not 
these qualities, and relied merely on clear and 
tactful presentation, so that the return to 
nature—the one source of inspiration—was 
necessary. At that juncture the dictum of 
Jean Frangois Millet quoted in front of this 
year’s Academy catalogue was pertinent : 
**Tl faut qu’un homme soit touché d’abord 
pour pouvoir toucher les autres.” It is still 
pertinent when applied to the work of any 
painter old-fashioned enough to have 
grounded his art on a highly professional 
method: we have ourselves recently urged 
it as the explanation of the best work of 
such artists as Mr. H. W. B. Davis or the late 
Lady Alma Tadema. When we come, how- 
ever, to the work of the last twenty years, 
such artists are more and more the exception. 
Mr. Steer, who may he taken as a type of the 
latter painters, is infinitely more ‘‘ moved ” 
by nature than was Poussin, but not 
necessarily a greater artist, and the whole 
tendency has been to evolve a technique— 
of short range, perhaps, but quickly respon- 
sive to any thrill of emotion. It is not to 
such painters as these that Millet’s words 
may wisely be quoted; they should rather 
be reminded of Coquelin’s famous ‘“ para- 
dox ’”—that to move others the artist must 
remain calm and master of his means of 
expression. 

When we study the collected work of these 
years in detail, we are struck by the regu- 
larity with which a gain in the power of 
unifying natural effects has been paid for by 
a decrease of technical resource. Mr. 
Steer’s Corfe Castle (455) shows a more dis- 
tinguished vision than is displayed by Henry 
Moore’s Thunderstorm Passing Off (453), yet 
Mr. Steer’s control of paint is by comparison 
that of an amateur. We are getting into 
@ day of facile summaries such as can be 
rendered by @ monotonous “stodge” of 
solid paint, intrinsically extremely limited 
in its capacity of gradation. Certain fine 
decorative panels by Mr. Strang (202, 203 
217) show some attempt to systematize 
this manner of painting for purposes 
of more sustained effort and _ severer 
beauty. They show Mr. Strang’s talent in 
an unusually favourable light, marking him 
as a man who might be a real leader to the 
coming generation. Mr. George Thomson’s 
fine St. Paul’s Cathedral (298) has, again, 
@ premeditated design—a technical inventive- 
ness which puts it somewhat apart from the 
work by which it is surrounded. 

Mr. Sickert’s portrait of Mr. George Moore 
(257) contrasts in interesting fashion with 
Mr. Peploe’s Portrait (260) alongside: the 
former a typical nineteenth-century work 
in which beauty of pigment is sacrificed to 
quick seizure of the balance of characteristics 
of a head; the latter as typically of the 
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twentieth century, with a desire for the 
beauty of delicately modulated paint which 
we find in the typical Old Master. This 
beauty, however, which in early work was 
the result of an organized scheme of under- 
paintings and glazings, is here captured in a 
single painting, slippery, and rather flimsy in 
its hold on form. This he shares with Mr. 
James Pryde (279). Technically the work of 
these artists has more beauty than is to be 
found in the work of the generation of 
naturalists with which we are dealing ; but 
this quality is recovered by an_ almost 
complete sacrifice of the more intimate 
study of nature which excused the lapse 
from traditional standards characteristic of 
the nineteenth century. 


A certain interest is attached to Mr. 
Sickert’s resumed activity as a critic. By 
the precocity of his youth he has an historic 
position in a movement which, we submit, 
(with the exception of one or two belated 
Impressionists like Mr. Steer and Mr. W, W. 
Russell), has virtually spent itself, and passed 
into the hands of parrot-imitators. His 
brilliant and spontaneous Rue Cousin, 
Dieppe, 554, is the reluctant parent of all 
the perfunctory sketches which lady art- 
students perpetrate every summer in the 
towns of Normandy and Brittany. He is 
thus tempted to put a persuasive—or shall 
we say provocative ?—pen at the service 
of principles with which he has become 
identified—principles which prompted a 
stimulating excursion from the high road of 
art, to which it is high time to effect a 
safe return. We shall admire his self- 
abnegation if he refuses to prolong the 
present triumph of those principles beyond 
their hour of utility. 








STATE ENDOWMENT OF ART. 


THE power of after-dinner oratory is 
strikingly exemplified by the interest which 
Sir Hubert von MHerkomer created at 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund Dinner by 
weaving a daydream “ Palace of Art” at a 
cost of two millions capital expenditure. 
This bold estimate may seem rather to 
emphasize the unreality of the project, but we 
believe it is unpracticable mainly because 
artists lack the cohesion necessary to back 
solidly the demand for State endowment. 
It is easy to raise our hands at the awful 
prospect of an enlarged Academy which 
should stimulate still further the production 
of Academy pictures; but to do this is to 
emphasize the merely accidental fact that 
the suggestion comes from an Academician, 
who naturally sees in his own society the 
centre of any such vision. 


The essential feature of the scheme is 
that all Art Societies should receive equal 
opportunity, and we believe that Govern 
ment might be induced to grant a site for 
such a purpose if it were vociferously 
demanded. We have always contended that 
Academicians are not, as such, worse critics 
than other people; but obviously it is not 
good for any body of men to be placed in such 
a position of monopoly that no other society 
can hope to rival their exhibitions. To 
endow an artistic society, and to refuse to 
endow any rival, is inconsistent in a country 
in which the decent conduct of the Govern- 
ment is constitutionally ensured by the 
presence of an alternative party ready to 
take power. If this fact were pressed home, 
and a site secured, who can doubt that there 
would be found some millionaire with 
sufficient initiative to make artistic history 
in so striking a fashion ? 





THE WORK OF MR. T. C. GOTCH. 


At the New Dudley Gallery Mr. Gotch’s 
principal exhibit is the well-known Child 
Enthroned (28), remarkable for the delicate 
painting of hands and head, and a reasonable 
degree of mastery of the pomp of costume. 
His other excursions into imaginative design 
are less fortunate, but as a portrait painter 
he shows some sympathy with childish 
character, notably in No. 56. The technique 
of water colour suits him less well than that 
of oil, but in the former medium he tends 
to a welcome simplicity of background and 
accessory. If he could adopt the same 
simplicity in oil painting, and practise 
this method also on the slightly smaller 
scale which would give his brushwork a 
more alert and inventive character, he would 
probably produce refined and interesting 
portraits. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


In consequence of the funeral of his late 
Majesty, the private view, at the Leicester 
Galleries, of water-colours of London by 
Mr. Herbert Marshall, and Egypt and the 
Italian lakes by Mr. R. Talbot Kelly is 
postponed until Tuesday, the 24th. 


THE press view of Mr. A. H. Fullwood’s 
colour-drawings and etchings at the Chenil 
Gallery has for the same reason been post- 
poned to Monday. 


THE inaugural meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Roman Studies will be held 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, on June 
3rd, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Director of the 
British Museum, being in the chair. 


THE Friway Cuvs will hold an exhibition 
at the Alpine Club Gallery, Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, from the 16th to the 23rd 
of June. The Club will show, besides 
members’ work, about thirty drawings and 
paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, lent by M. 
Durand-Ruel, Mr. W. Rothenstein, and 
others. 


THE Royat ARCHZXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
issued last week the preliminary programme 
of the annual meeting, which is to take place 
this year at Oxford from July 19th to 28th, 
The headquarters of the Institute will be 
at the Randolph Hotel, and the evening 
meetings will be held in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Communications concerning the 
meeting should be addressed to Mr. G, D. 
Hardinge-Tyler, at the address of the 
Institute, 20, Hanover Square, W. 


Four panels of a dismembered Umbrian 
altarpiece have lately found their way back 
to Italy. They represent St. Catherine, 
S. Bernardino of Siena, 8S. Niccolé da 
Tolentino, and S. Apollonia. A few years 
ago they were in the collection of Mr. E. 
Ricketts, who is said to have lent them to 
an exhibition held in Ryde; and in 1896 
they were in the possession of Mr. H. Sad- 
grove. They were subsequently acquired 
by Messrs. Dowdeswell, and recognized as 
being the work of Girolamo di Giovanni da 
Camerino. 


Mr. BERENSON in an article in Rassegna 
d’ Arte in September, 1907, showed that they 
were originally the side-panels of an altar- 
piece by this rare Umbrian artist, the centre 
panel of which, representing the Madonna 
and Child, is in the Poldi Pezzoli Museum 
at Milan. They were also referred to at 
some length in an article in the Gazette des 





Beaux-Arts by Mrs. Berenson on the Exhibi- 
tion of Umbrian Art held at Perugia in the 


summer of 1907. These four panels have 
lately been sold by Messrs. Dowdeswell to 
the Poldi Pezzoli Museum. 


Suc an occurrence must be unique in the 
history of that Museum, which was bequeathed 
in its entirety to the City of Milan, and does 
not in the ordinary way make acquisitions. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (May 21).—New English Art Club, Forty-Third Exhibition, Press 
View, Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street. 

Mon. Mr. A. H. Fullwood’s Colour-Drawings and Etchings, Press 
View, Chenil Gallery. 

Tues. Mr. R. Talbot Kelly's ‘ Egypt and the Italian Lakes,’ and Mr, 
Herbert Marshall's Water-Colours of London, Private View, 
Leicester Galleries. on ; 

Tuurs. International Society's Third Exhibition of Fair Women, 
Private View, Grafton Galleries. 











MUSIC 


—_o— 
THE WEEK. 


CovENtT GARDEN.—Samson et Dalila. I! 
Barbiere di Siviglia. Aida. Faust. 


THE season at Covent Garden reopened 
last Thursday week with Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson et Dalila,’ an opera which, both 
as regards form and contents, differs 
greatly from the works written for the 
stage at the present day. The strength 
of the music lies, however, in its sincerity. 
Saint-Saéns, when he wrote his opera was 
acquainted with Wagner’s art-work, and 
recognized his genius, but did not follow 
in the new paths which influenced 
music so widely. The success of ‘ Sam- 
son et Dalila’ last season seems likely to 
last. In the recent performance Madame 
Kirkby Lunn again impersonated Dalila, 
and sang with great power and charm. 
M. Franz, the new Samson, has a voice of 
excellent quality, also a fine presence. 
M. Frigara conducted. 


The performance of Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere 
di Siviglia’ on the Friday was very 
bright. Madame Tetrazzini proved a 
sprightly Rosina, and her voice was in 
good order. Signor Sammarco’s im- 
personation of the busy Figaro, and that 
of Basilio by M. Marcoux, were first-rate. 
Rossini’s work is old, but the spontaneous 
music is wonderfully in keeping with the 
story. The part which most interested 
the public was the Polacca from ‘ Mignon’ 
in the Lesson scene, and the ‘ Carneval’ 
Variations by way of encore. Madame 
Tetrazzini’s rendering of the latter was 
remarkable for its skill and brilliancy. 


Two new-comers appeared in Verdi's 
‘Aida’ on Saturday evening. Mlle. 
Karola’s conception of the role of the slave 
maiden was good, though her singing both 
as to tone and method was far from satis- 
factory. Signor Zerola (Radames) has 4 
rich voice, but he was too much inclined 
to display his lung power. 

Of ‘ Faust ’ on Monday evening it must 
suffice to say that Ve "oo in the name- 

well; his clear enunciation 
ce mention. In the love music, 
however, there was not the true note of 
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passion. He is somewhat stiff as an 
actor. M. Lestelly as Valentin won well- 
deserved favour. Madame FEdvina’s 
Marguerite was notable for simplicity and 
intelligence. 


His Masesty’s.—Mr. Beecham’s Season : 
Hoffmann’s Tales. 


Mr. THomas BEEcHAM began his season 
at His Majesty’s with Offenbach’s ‘ Hoff- 
mann’s Tales.’ This was the last work of 
the composer, who died before its pro- 
duction. It had an extraordinary run in 
Paris, also at Berlin when the Opéra 
Comique was opened a few years ago. In 
1908 the company from that theatre came 
to London, and gave performances of it 
at the Adelphi, but in German, and, 
probably for that reason, failed to draw. 


The first performance in English at His 
Majesty’s on the 12th inst. was so great a 
success that it has been given nearly every 
evening since. Such a result is gratifying, 
for the public as a rule is not tempted by a 
novelty, and, the German performances 
notwithstanding, we regard * Hoffmann’s 
Tales ’ as such. 

The story is fantastic, and the music 
most attractive, while it is interesting 
to experts. Offenbach’s operettas, with 
their fun and bright music, were in vogue 
for a time ; now they are virtually dead. 
In ‘ Hoffmann’s Tales ’ the music is clever 
and most appropriate to the scene, yet it 
recalls the composer’s operetta period. 
The same, too, may be said of the sensuous 
strains of Act II., although they are on a 
higher plane. But Act III. with its 
romance of love and tragedy of death called 
forth Offenbach’s best powers, and shows 
what he might have accomplished had he 
devoted his life to serious work. He, how- 
ever, preferred ephemeral success to 
posthumous fame. 


The opening performance on the whole 
was very good, and after a few nights the 
piece went still better. Mr. John Coates, 
who impersonated Hoffmann, played his 
exacting part with no little skill. His 
rendering in the Prologue of the ‘ Klein- 
zack’ song in the “Luther” cellar at 
Nuremberg was spirited; in the love 
scenes, however, it appeared as if he had 
not worked out in his mind how he should 
act the part, or rather parts. 

Of the three ladies, Miss Nora D’Argel, 
the impersonator of Olympia, was fairly 
good, but her “‘ doll ” movements showed, 
and naturally, traces of nervousness. 
Madame Zélie de Lussan (Guilietta) sang 
with charm, while Miss Ruth Vincent 
(Antonia) was at her best. Miss Muriel 
Terry in the pert part of Nicklausse 
easily won success. Mr. Frederick Austin 
as Dr. Mirakel was impressive. The 
orchestral playing under the direction of 

. Beecham was excellent. 








MUSIC SCORES, &c. 


Wagner’s Tannhduser and Rhinegold. 
Vocal Scores. Popular Editions. English 
Translation by Ernest Newman. German 

ext revised by Prof. W.  Golther. 
(Breitkopf & Hiartel.}—It is just a little 





over half a century since an English critic, 
writing about ‘“‘ Wie Todesahnung” from 
‘ Tannhauser’? and an air from ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
declared that the public, ‘‘in deference to 
their own ears, will not accept them.” But 
the public did accept them, and now popular 
editions of Wagner’s operas are being 
issued. The present one of ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
contains the ‘‘ Venusberg-Musik,” added 
for Paris in 1861, also subsequent changes 
made by the composer. The English 
versions of the two works—the German text 
is, of course, also given—have been carefully 
made by Mr. Newman, and he has through- 
out tried, and with considerable success, 
to make the translation literal, so that the 
equivalents of important German words 
would come under the same notes. The 
piano parts by Otto Singer are cleverly 
arranged, and not abnormally difficult ; 
they contain many score-indications. 


Requiem. By G. Sgambati. Vocal Score. 
(Schott & Co.)—Among modern requiems 
the one in memory of Manzoni is justly cele- 
brated. It was a surprise, for, with the 
exception of a few small sacred vocal pieces, 
Verdi had devoted all his life to the stage. 
The Requiem before us is not so bold, not 
so dramatic, yet it is an able and interesting 
work. It was written in memory of King 
Humbert, and produced at Rome in 1906. 
Striking features of the music are its dignity, 
its directness, and its restraint. The com- 
poser never seems to be straining after 
effects ; even in the ‘‘ Dies ire * section he 
does not seek to startle, but endeavours by 
means of his art to deepen the emotional 
feeling which the words create. By means 
of the Gregorian music used in the Mass for 
the Dead, portions of the Introit sound very 
solemn; the choir sings in unison, while in 
the accompaniment the chord progressions 
are for the most part archaic. The general 
style of the music leans towards the classical 
school, though there is enough of the 
modern spirit in it to prevent one from 
regarding it as old-fashioned. Sgambati 
writes comfortably for the voices. 


Franz Liszt’s Polonaise, No. 2 in E, new 
edition, with an added final cadenza by 
Ferrucio Busoni (N. Simrock), is a publica- 
tion which will appeal to all lovers of Liszt, 
for it is one of his best and most effective 
pieces ; moreover, it is fingered and phrased 
by an admirable and sympathetic inter- 
preter of his pianofortemusic. The cadenza 
is extremely effective. 


Fifth Sonata in © for Pianoforte. By 
Carlo Albanesi. (Ricordi & Co.)—It re- 
quires some courage for a composer now- 
adays to write five sonatas. The first of the 
three movements of the one before us is the 
strongest. There are good themes in it, 
and skilful use is made of them. The 
brilliant writing throughout shows the 
hand of an accomplished pianist. For the 
second movement there is @ simple, pleasing 
Theme with Variations, most of the latter 
being of somewhat formal structure; the 
last, however, has a true touch of poetry in 
it. The Finale is brilliant. 


Moment Sérieux and Menuet, by W. H. 
Eayres (Leonard & Co.), are two short 
pianoforte pieces in which the thought and 
feeling are above the average of piano music 
of the day. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Memorial Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. ; 
Mown.-Sat. Mr. T. Beecham’s Opera Season, 8, His Majesty's Theatre. 
—_ — on Lay 2.30. 
Mow. In Memoriam Concert, 3, Queen's 
— Misses L. Bingham and A. Hamaton’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3.15, Holian . 
— London phony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Saxe's Pianoforte tal, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 





Tvrs. Madame Haas’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
- ir. Sigmund Beel’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
- Katharine Goodson's Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen s Hall. 
Wen. Mr. Paul Reimers’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Holian Hall. 
oa r. Dezso Szanto’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
Tuur. Mr. Albert Coates’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 
RI. Madame Donalda’s Concert,3, Queen's Hall. 
‘olk-Song Quartet, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Miss Edith Hanson's 'Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Bar. Miss Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
= Mr. George Fergusson’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 











DRAMA 


—~ a 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and _ their 
Background. By M. W. MacCullum. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts book is too long, and it is a pity it 
is too long, for there is a great deal of 
valuable and conscientious scholarship 
in it. Two separate tasks are attempted : 
in the first place (and this is the valuable 
portion), a most careful and elaborate 
inquiry is instituted as to the relation 
between Shakespeare’s Roman plays and 
their sources ; in the second place, a long 
explanation of the three plays is entered 
upon. 

Nor are the two tasks kept distinct. We 
find a comparison of ‘ Julius Cesar’ with 
its sources, and then a series of essays 
explaining such characters as Brutus and 
Cassius. There follows a comparison 
between ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ and 
its sources, an illuminating comparison ; 
and then again we find an explanation 
of obvious points in the characters :— 

‘* Yet however Antony may seem to sink 
in his pleasures, he is never submerged ; 
such is his joyousness and strength that they 
seem to bear him up and carry him along 
rather than drag him down. As Cleopatra 


perceives, 
His delights 
Were dolphin like: they showed his back above 
The element they lived in. 


It is this demand to share in all the Erdgeist 
has to offer, that raises Antony above the 
level of the average sensualist. His dissi- 
pations impose by their catholicity and 
heartiness. His blithe eagerness never flags, 
and nothing mundane leaves him unmoved : 


There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now. 


This is his ideal, an infinity of pastimes 
under the presidency of his love; and any 
ideal, no matter what, always dignifies those 
whom it inspires. But it also demands its 
sacrifice ; and in the present case Antony 
with a sort of inverse sublimity offers up 
to it all that the ambitious, the honourable, 
or the virtuous man counts good.” 

We hope Dr. MacCallum will not think 
us over-critical when we describe such 
passages as surplusage. In truth, this 
kind of Shakespearian criticism has had 
its day : we do not say all Shakespearian 
criticism, far from it. Such books as 
Mr. Bradley’s, Prof. Raleigh’s short life, 
or Mr. W. H. Hudson’s admirable intro- 
ductions to the separate plays in ‘ The 
Elizabethan Shakespeare’ all, in their 
degree, remind us how much there is 
still to be done, and to be usefully done 
in Shakespearian exegesis. These writers, 
however, tackle difficulties. What is the 
emotional effect of ‘Antonyand Cleopatra’ ? 
what was the extent of Shakespeare’s 
knowledge or ignorance ? what problems 
entered, and ‘‘ what problems never 
entered, into his imagination” ? how did 
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he view Shylock or construct a play ? 
—these are questions still profitable in 
discussion. But commentaries on the plays 
to save people the trouble of reading 
them are not so good as the originals. 


We say this because we are vexed that 
there should be this overloading in a book, 
a great part of which would make a volume 
no Shakespearian scholar’s library should 
be without. At least half of it is made 
up of the most thorough and patient 
investigation into the sources of the Roman 
plays and their background which we 
have seen. 

The Introduction of 160 pages, with its 
accounts of Roman plays in the sixteenth 
century in France and England, Shake- 
speare’s treatment of history, Plutarch, 
Amyot, and North, has all the interest of 
a reference book with much of the charm 
of a good essay. It is scholarship, and 
pleasantly readable scholarship. Simi- 
larly the first fifty pages devoted to 
* Julius Cesar ’ (a full discussion of Shake- 
speare’s treatment of his material) the 
first forty pages devoted to ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ the first fifty to ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
and the valuable appendixes are the pro- 
duction of no mere dryasdust. The work 
of scholarly comparison is done with 
insight and understanding. It is not 
merely that we are saved trouble, and 
that this part of the work supplies a want 
in the Shakespearian library ; the writing 
and the temper are fresh :— 

** Octavius is sure of his cause, and can 
dismiss with ridicule Antony's idea of a 
single fight. In Plutarch he does so too, but 
with the implied brag that he would certainly 
be victor. 

“** Cesar answered him that he had many 
other wayes to dye then so ’*—where the he 
stands for Anthony; but owing to North’s 
fortunate ambiguity Shakespeare takes it 
as referring to the speaker :— 


Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die ; mean time 
Laugh at his challenge. 


A more subtle contumely: for it implies 
that Cesar with scornful impartiality ac- 
knowledges Antony’s superiority as a 
sabreur, but can afford to dismiss that as of 
no moment.” 

This is both curious and to the point. Who 
would have imagined that this familiar 
taunt, the sublime of conscious authority, 
was due not to Shakespeare’s imagination, 
but to a mere slip in copying ? 


The process of humanizing Mr. Mount- 
joy’s lodger will be the real critical work 
in England in the twentieth century. To 
that work Dr. MacCallum’s book is a solid 
and valuable contribution. We wish that 
in the next edition he would emphasize 
its worth and solidity by deleting a good 
deal of what we have ventured above to 
describe as surplusage. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mrs. Hopcson Burnett can scarcely be 
congratulated on her new play given on 
Friday, the 13th, at the Garrick. ‘The 


Dawn of a To-Morrow’ may be described 
as @ sentimental melodrama of slum life, and 
it is difficult to believe that work of this 
class—sensational in its scheme, crude in its 





Saget and presentation of character, 
and appealing to the tawdrier sort of religious 
emotionalism—can enhance the reputation 
its author has won as a novelist. 


No doubt there is something agreeably 
fantastic and touching in the optimism of 
her heroine, a street-waif who preserves 
resolutely, in an atmosphere of sordid 
poverty and even crime, a belief in Provi- 
dence and a joy in living. There are also, 
one may admit, elements of humour and 
pathos in the unofficial reception she holds 
of her neighbours of Apple Blossom Court for 
the benefit of a nerve-racked millionaire who 
contemplates suicide, but is infected and 
converted by her cheerfulness. But round 
this ‘‘Glad™ is built up a story which with 
every act becomes more extravagant. 


As if she had not made claims enough on 
the credulity of her audience, Mrs. Burnett 
expects us to grant her a further coincidence. 
Glad’s lover is a thief who is in danger of 
being involved in a murder charge, and the 
one man who can save him is the millionaire’s 
nephew, a libertine who has pestered the 
heroine with immoral overtures. In addition, 
she places herself at the mercy of this would- 
be seducer, and counts not only on foiling 
his advances, but also on persuading him to 
help her lover; and we are to suppose that 
in the small hours of the morning the 
millionaire arrives at his nephew’s rooms to 
bring about a happy ending. 


By way of contrast to the oaths and 
coarse language put into the mouths of 
Glad’s slum-comrades, the girl herself is 
credited with a jargon that has all the marks 
of religious hysteria. 


Miss GERTRUDE ELLIOTT makes a 
picturesque and earnest, but on the whole 
rather too refined heroine, and she does not 
quite give the impression of sincerity, seeming 
to be acting all the while instead of being the 
character. Mr. Ainley as the hunted 
and desperate thief is more successful in 
creating illusion, and furnishes fresh proof 
of his versatility ; while Mr. Herbert Waring 
has his moments of real intensity as the 
millionaire. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—P. P.—M. W. B.—G. E.—L. G. M. 
—H. H.—Received. 

A. H. (Shiraz).—Quite unsuitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep 
a careful eye.’’—ATHEN UM. 


Complete Catalogue of nearly 750 volumes 
will be sent on application. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


Uniform with the Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift. 
2 vols. 38. 6d. each. [Ready June 2. 


THE POEMS OF JONATHAN 


SWIFT. Edited by W. ERNST 
BROWNING. 
This edition of Swift’s Poems has been put in hand 


owing to the very numerous requests which have been 
made for an edition of Swift’s Poems uniform with Mr, 
Temple scott's edition of the Prose Works. 


33. 6d. [Ready Immediately. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. Ratrn Rostnsox’s 


Translation; together with Roper’s Life 
of Sir Thomas More, and some of his 
letters. Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. With an Introduction and 
Bibliography ty A. GUTHKELCH, M.A, 
and a Portrait. 


The Latin Text of the ‘ Utopia,’ reprinted from the first 
edition, is given as an Appendix to this volume. 


A New Translation of Homer’s Iliad. 
In 2 vols. 33. 6d. each. 
Vol. I., containing Books I.-XII. ready. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Trans 
lated into English Prose by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the 
King’s School, Ely. With Portrait. 

“A version of considerable literary merit, using the 
English of the Authorized Version and Elizabethan 
writers generally....There are numerous notes, as to 
textual matters and literary parallels in English....The 
whole volume is, indeed, admirably calculated to give 
those who have no Greek a view of Homer’s supremacy in 
the world of letters.”— Notes and Queries. 


33. 6d. 


THE PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 
A New Prose Translation from a Revised 
Text by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., and 
C. E. 8. HEADLAM, M.A. With Portrait. 


“ Apart from the high literary value of the translation, 
the notes represent for most of the plays all that we can 
now have of that edition of Aeschylus which would certainly 
have formed an important landmark in the history of 
Aeschylean scholarship had Dr. Headlam lived to produce 
it.... These notes are of the greatest importance, for they 
represent the study of a lifetime, and no serious student of 
Aeschylus can possibly afford to be without them.” _ 

Cambridge Review. 


New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. 
New Edition by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON 
CASTLE. With Introduction, Chronological 
View of his Age, Additional Notes, and a 
Portrait. 

“Cary’s translation has | gt one of the most satisfying 
vol of the f Bohn Library, and in a new edition, 
carefully revised by such a Dantean scholar as Miss 
Egerton Castle, it should go forward to fresh conquests... 
Lovers of Dante who cannot read the ‘ Divine Comedy’ in 
the —— will —— the enterprise of Messrs. Bell 
in sending out such a trustworthy reprint.” 





Dundee Advertiser. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to 
supply selections of 100 or 50 volumes from 
these famous Libraries for £11 lls. or £6 6s. 
respectively. The volumes may be selected 
without any restriction from the full List of 
the Libraries. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, LTD, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST BOOKS 





THE DRAMA AT OXFORD 


THE OXFORD AMATEURS 
A History of the Drama in Oxford. By ALAN MACKINNON. With upwards of 
200 Illustrations, Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Next week. 
This year marks the 25th anniversary of the establishment of the Drama at Oxford, 
and the time seems ripe, therefore, for a history of the Oxford stage, from its first struggles 
for existence to its universal acceptance at the present day. Oxford has been a great 
recruiting ground for the professional stage, and among these lively records will be found 
the story of the first “~~ appearances of Mr. F. Benson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. H. B. Irving, and many other well-known popular favourites. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and no such collection of photographs of amateur-acting has 
ever before been issued. The record is brought down to date, and includes details of the 
most recent revivals. 
The Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON 
EXTINCT MONSTERS 
And Creatures of Other Days. By Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s two well-known books on Popular Paleontology entitled ‘ Extinct 
Monsters’ and ‘Creatures of other Days’ have become almost classic in their appeal. 
Published at different periods they have already run —— several editions, and as the 
demand for them is still great, Mr. Hutchinson has combined the two volumes into one 
buok, rewriting it in many places, and —a much newly-gathered information. Mr, 
Hutchinson is recognized as the authority on the subject, not only for his scientific know- 
ledge, but also for the gift he possesses of popular exposition. The volume will have 
several new illustrations. 
A BOOK OF THE SEASON 
THE STORY OF OLD JAPAN 
By JOSEPH H. LONGFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Shortly. 
The Japanese Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush will bring the British public into close 
relations with their Eastern allies; and yet how few of us know anything of the past 
history of the Japanese Empire! A popular, picturesque, romantic history of Japan ought 
therefore to filla want. And this is what Mr. Longford has undertaken, fortified with the 
knowledge and sympathy which spring from a life of intimate acquaintance with the 
Japanese. Mr. ngford a the British Government in Japan, and knows 
the heart of the people through and through. 


NAL INSTINCT 


THE MATER 
LETTERS TO MY SON 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [In a few days. 
These Letters, deeply tender and oe | sympathetic, are written by a woman to 
her expected child, between the time when she knows she is likely to become a mother 
and the day of her little son’s birth. They breathe the atmosphere of maternal devotion 
and sacrifice, and are full of a young mother’s hope and ecstasy. Incidentally, they give a 
touching picture of an English home and of the little misunderstandings and reconcilia- 
tions of the average married life. 


ETHEL C. MAYNE 


THINGS THAT NO ONE TELLS [Next week. 
By ETHEL C. MAYNE, Author of ‘ The Fourth Ship,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This isa volume of short stories—which may ;be said to be distinguished from the 
ordinary book of the kind by a connected interest and harmony of outlook. It deals with 
the beginnings and endings of human relationships. The broken aims and disappointments 
which are generally held so sacred that ‘“‘no one tells” them even to his closest friend. 
Miss Mayne writes with tenderness and poignancy, and the book;is simply flooded with 
intense human feeling. 


By LADY GROVE, Author of ‘The Social Fetich,’ ‘The Human Woman,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The lustre of a fine art....The orbit of a beautiful personality.”—Observer. 

“She carries her erudition lightly....Her knowledge is that of a woman of the world.” 


Daily News. 
M. BETHAM-EDWAR 


FRENCH MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 
’ p) . 
A Series of 19th Cent Studies. By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of 
‘French Vignettes,’ &c. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Among the phases dealt with in Miss Betham-Edwards’s new work are French 
Domestic Poetry, French Views of England and the English, the great Prose Epic of the 
Brothers Margueritte, the New Fiction, the Reform in Education, the People’s University. 
A portion of the book is devoted to a narrative of Balzac’s seventeen years’ courtship. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


THE PASSIONS OF THE FRENCH ROMANTICS 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘Chateaubriand and His Court of Women,’ 
* George Sand and her Lovers,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
Mr. Francis Gribble, who has made for himself the position of England’s authority on 
the love-affairs of the French writers who were responsible for what is known as the 
Romantic movement across the Channel, tells in this book the story of the lives of those 
who created this movement. He does not criticize these experiments in life and literature 
or make apologies for them, he simply tells their story with the assurance that there is 
nothing unnatural in one’s curiosity to know whether they failed or succeeded. The 
greater part of the material upon which he has based his book has only recently been made 
accessible in French. Here it is brought together, to help students to take a synoptic 
view of it, and to consider for themselves whether—or how far—the Romantics really 
served the cause of the liberty of the human spirit by that anarchism in their amours which 
was their common characteristic. The volume will be well illustrated. 


WILLIAM ARCH 


CHER 
THROUGH AFRO-AMERICA 


An English Reading of the Race Problem. By WILLIAM ARCHER. Demy 8vo, 


10s. . net. 

“Mr. Archer has written a profoundly interesting book, in which he probes into the 
Very vitals of the race problem that constitutes the gravest menace to American civiliza- 
Uon. His diagnosis of the disease and his discussion of remedies are equally thorough. 
Mr. Archer is a skilled investigator.....The book is an important contribution towards the 
Sociology of the race question in America.”—Manchester Guardian. 


RENE DOUMI 


GEORGE SAND 
Some Aspects of Her Life and Writings. By RENE DOUMIC, Author of 
‘Studies in French Literature,’ ‘Men and Manners of the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. 
tg ge by ALYS HALLARD. With Portraits and Facsimile. Demy 8vo, 
8. 6 ‘ 

This finely sensitive exercise in creative criticism first took the form of a series of 
lectures, delivered before the Société des Conférences, in Paris, during the course of last 
year. M. René Doumic, of the Académie Frangaise, is peculiarly qualified to estimate the 
work, and to interpret the life of this diverse and elusive genius, and his study will be 
found to be full of subtlety and sympathetic intuition. There are several portraits of 


interest, some of them of a rare order. 
a 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 
PHILIP GIBBS 


INTELLECTUAL MANSIONS, 8.W. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, 
Author of ‘The Street of Adventure,’ &c. 


C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 
MADCAP JANE 


By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT, 
Author of ‘The Agony Column,’ &c. 


VINCENT BROWN 
THE GLORY AND THE ABYSS 


By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of ‘A Magdalen’s Husband,’ ‘The Screen,’ ‘The Fashionable Christians,’ &c. 


E, TEMPLE THURSTON 
THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of ‘ The City of Beautiful Nonsense,’ &c. 


** The book is sure to be tremendously popular.”—Standard. 

“It is all very charming, gentle, and fanciful....its sentiment has all the fragrance of 
unspoiled romance.”—Globe. : 

“One of the tenderest and most human romances of real life I can remember readin, 
within the range of contemporary fiction....one of those rare novels that teaches a big 
lesson without a didactic note, that enlarges the reader’s outlook while it enthrals his 
sympathies.” —Onlooker. - 

‘Will delight the heart of everyone who reads it....Mr. Thurston has not only the 
seeing eye, but he has also the power of rare expression. With these two gifts he has 
produced a novel perfect of its kind and true in every essential to life itself.” 

Literary World, 


[Ninth Edition. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, : 
Author of ‘The Old Wives’ Tale,’ ‘ The Glimpse,’ &c. (Second Edition. 
In a review of over a column the Daily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Arnold Bennett is the most 
versatile and the most astonishing novelist now writing in the English language.... 
* Helen with the High Hand’ is an admirable piece of light comedy.” 
“Of the several Mr. Arnold Bennetts who write between them a mighty lot of books, 
plays, and articles, the pleasantest companion is the Mr. Arnold Bennett who writes 
stories like ‘ Helen with the High Hand.’”—Times. 


STELLA M. DURING 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW 


By STELLA M. DURING, ‘ " 
Author of ‘ Love’s Privilege,’ ‘ Disinherited,’ &c. 

** Always convincing....sometimes brilliant.”— Pall Mall Gazette. — 

“Mrs. Diiring’s novel is something more than an ¢ pm oe it is well stocked with 
character sketches, and shows up many social shams and some religious anomalies in the 
course of a story always fresh, me megs and stimulative of thought and reason.”—Glove, 

“Thoroughly interesting and readable.”—Datly Telegraph. 


DESMOND COKE 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES: A Comedy of Caste. 


By DESMOND COKE, Author of ‘The Bending of a Twig,’ ‘The 
Golden Key,’ &e. 

** Altogether, the book is in the first class of fiction, and more than corroborates the 
impression that Mr. Desmond Coke is to be spoken of with that respect that does not mean 
avoidance.” —Observer. ; ALAS 

“* A true study of modern life....marked at every turn by sound literary distinction and 
the sincerity of an artist.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ROGER POCOCK 
THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN 


By ROGER POCOCK, 
Author of ‘The Dragon Slayer.’ 

“It is a strange, extravagant tale, but the odd thing is that nobody could say now 
that it is an incredible one. In reality, of course, it is not possible for a man to think in 
the terms of the future any more than he can really visualise the past ; and all that Mr. 
Pocock does, as a matter of fact, is to lift To-day a hundred years on, which is just what 
Time never does! But to see To-day in the grip of powers that may possibly lie in the 
womb of To-morrow is a fascinating business enough ; and Mr. Pocock manages it so well 
that it is with a real thrill of relief that we leave England, saved and triumphant, dividing 
honours with America, and, incidentally, the world.”—Country Life. 





J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND 
THE SECRET OF ENOCH SEAL 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, Author of ‘The House of the Soul,’ &c. 


“‘ Well calculated to keep a reader awake who takes it up in a lazy moment.” 
Morning Post. 


“The best murder tale one has read for a long time. Vividly written, and so 
ingeniously complicated in its construction, the mystery is maintained throughout. The 
characters are carefully and ably drawn, and it can be recommended to readers who wish 
) to enjoy a thrilling tale.”—Daily Express. 
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TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 5 Maps. Price 2s. net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the 
British Ast ical A iation, formerly of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses, 
* Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

“It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to 
the many readers who from time to time tell us they are just 
beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensible digest of 
the latest facts.”"—English Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

“The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 

Observatory, February, 1910. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


NOW READY, with Illustrations, price One Shilling net. 


MINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: a 
Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Associate of King’s College, London, 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, Author of * Bible Chrono- 
logy.’ * New Testament Studies,’ &c. 
“Helpful, wull-written sketches, which will no doubt find a 
welcome with many readers.”— Bookseller, February 4, 1910. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liuitep, 15, Paternoster Row, E,C. 














In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
AGNESIA. 
M 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 
for regular use. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—A Genealogical Society for the United Kingdom—London Sign. Lists in ‘N. & Q.’—John 
Rylands Library: Unique English Classics—John Rylands Library: ‘The Siege f Troy’— 
Roosevelt : its Pronunciation—Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of English Poesie "—First Italian Translation 

of ‘Rasselas’—Candle Auctions—* Fire out ”—“ Irish pride ”—Taking Possession of House 


Property—Early Depositories of the Records—‘* Demerit.” 


QUERIES :— Toasts and Sentiments— Large-Paper Copies— Regimental Histories — ‘‘ Arabis”: 
“*Thlaspi ”—Kellerman the Alchemist—‘‘ Saunter ”—Masonic Emblems at ‘ The Times’—Biblio- 
graphy of London—T. Dawson Bowker—‘“‘ Pull”=a Fit—Richard Martin—Ascough Family— 
St. Pancras Church—Seal found at Dover—Constable’s ‘Gillingham Bridge ’—Key to ‘ Waterloo 
Banquet ’—Brunelleschi and Columbus’s Egg—Etymology of Notting Hill—Authors Wanted— 
St. Austin’s Gate—R. Hingeston—J. Aspilon : R. Gilley. Sturdy—Kempesfeld, Hampstead. 


REPLIES :—Holt, Coade, and Artificial Stone—J. Henning, Sculptor—Bibliotheca Drummeniana~ 
‘ Songs of the Chace ’—Neil Gow—Hunt & Clarke’s ‘‘ Autobiographies ”—“‘ Culprit ”—Prebendary 
Barker—Shakespeare Illustrators—Bibliography of Manners—Wood Street Compter—Coleridge 
on Firegrate Folk-lore—‘* Roundhead ”—Launceston as a Surname—Osborn Atterbury—Broken 
on the Wheel—Lady Edwardes—*‘ Psychological moment ”—‘‘ Raske”—First Elections under 
the Ballot—Abbé ~— to Pansophe—The Buckland Shag—Beethoven’s ‘‘In dieses Grabes 
Dunkeln ”—Authors Wanted—‘‘ Die Wahrheit ruht in Gott ”—J. Walton—Burial under Rivers 
—P. Wilcock—‘ Childe Harold’—Mark Twain—Leo XIII.’s Latin Verses—Major Johnson— 
Truchsessian Gallery —‘ Alonzo the Brave.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Medieval Hospitals of England ’—Cary’s ‘ Divine Comedy,’ revised by 
Marie Egerton Castle. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


KING EDWARD VII. 

NOTES :—Hereditary Standard-Bearer of Scotland—Baretti: a Little-Known Book—May Day at 
Brighton—Kite or Dragon—Aviation and Lichfield—Books in Wills—Hertfordshire Nell Gwyn— 
The Horse in Venice—Yeovil Golden Torque—The Game of Stické—Open-Air Marriage— 
‘* Humanitarian ”—Spermaceti and Ambergris. 


QUERIES :—Edward: Iorwerth VII.—A. M. Ross—W. K. Loftus—Amersham Rectors—Crofton 
Family—Spades and Shields—John Nicholl—Daubeny Commemorative Medal—Sir Anthony 
Standen—Touching for the King’s Evil—George Knapp, M.P.—Basbow Lane—‘‘ E” Mute in 
English—‘‘ Worth ” in Place-Names—‘“‘Galley” in Place-Names—Flax Bourton—‘‘ Broche”— 
*Cramond Brig’—Roger Holland—Silver = Marshall—Samuel Hart. 


REPLIES :—“ The Peter Boat and Doublet”—Eight Kings: Nine Ladies—‘‘ God save the People !”— 
** Onocrotalus ”—Lady William Stanhope—Travellers not in ‘D.N.B.’—Latin Quotations—‘“ Bang- 
beggar ”—Gil Martin—Chalmers’s ‘ Scoticanz Ecclesize Infantia ’—Lovels of Northampton—May 
Baskets—‘‘ Derry ” and ‘‘ Down”—‘Edwin Drood’ Continued—The Brazils—‘‘ Postally ”— 
Fountain Pen—Watering-place Guide—Lists of Martyrs—Sir John Chadworth—Feast of the Ass 
—Hon. John Finch—‘ Canadian Boat Song’—China and Japan—Barfreston Church—Sir N. Crispe 
—‘* Hogler ”—Duke’s Place—Roman Augurs—Green Park Avenue—‘ Rape of Proserpine ’—Yule 
Log—Tournaments. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hakluyt Society Publications—' Burlington Magazine.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





CLIFFO RD’S IN N. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 





INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. 





Price 44d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Established 1839 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


41, Charlotte Square 12, Waterloo Place, 
EDINBURGH LONDON, 8.W. 


Funds over £3,000,000 


Ordinary WHOLE LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
with Compound Bonus every Five Years, at Moderate Premiums 
Combined INVESTMENT and INSURANCE POLICIES 


Loans arranged (with Life Assurance) on LIFE INTERESTS, REVER- 
SIONS, PERSONAL, and other approved Securities 











YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 
‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 


all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENsMORE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 


arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 














JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ARE YOU SURE YOU ARE 
FREE FROM GOUT? 


HOW TO DETECT THE PRESENCE OF 
URIC ACID IN YOUR SYSTEM. 


As a man advances in life, naturally his vitality 
diminishes, his energy decreases, the functional 
activity of his organs becomes more or less impaired, 
and he is consequently less able to resist attacks 
upon his constitution than when in the full heyday 
of his youth. These are some of the reasons why 
men of about 35 to 40 so frequently fall a prey to 
uric acid disorders. 

Uric acid is anormal constituent of the body, and 
in a sound state of health it is eliminated as rapidly 
as it is formed, but any inability on the part of the 
kidneys to effect its complete removal results in its 
retention in the body, and the consequent setting 
up of a whole series of disturbances which are 
classified as uric acid disorders. 

FIRST SIGNS OF URIC ACID. 

In some cases, occasional dull pains in different 
parts of the body, or sharp shooting pains in the 
joints, accompanied by slight swellings, tenderness, 
and stiffness, are the first .-¥ that more uric acid 
is being formed than can be eliminated. Again, 
there may be noted on different places just under the 
skin nodules, or small hard lumps, of uric acid. 
These most frequently appear on the rims of the 
ears, on the eyelids. under the skin, in the joints of 
the fingers, or in the palms of the hands, &c. At 
this stage a short course of some powerful uric 
acid solvent and eliminant, such as Bishop’s 
Varalettes, will be quite sufficient to do all that 
is necessary, and thereafter the occasional use 
of this rational remedy will, by expelling the uric 
acid as rapidy as itis formed, prevent accumulation 
taking place, thus rendering, as it were, the system 
immune from gouty suffering. 

If, however, these warnings are unheeded, uric 
acid goes on accumulating in the body, and becomes: 
deposited in the joints, muscles, tissues, and organs, 
exercising all the time an irritating influence over 
the surrounding parts, until, finally, the gouty habit 
becomes firmly established. The necessity for 
prompt action in the early stages of gout is 
very evident, as well as the desirability of having 
always at hand the means for repelling attacks. 
No matter how ay et | uric pom troubles 
may threaten the individual, Bishop’s Varalettes 
are a preventive remedy that can always be relied 
on with perfect confidence to combat them. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are composed of the most 
powerful solvents and eliminants of the poison that 
sets up gouty suffering. They are an agreeable 
remedy to take, dissolving with brisk effervescence 
in any fluid. Their continued use cannot possibly 
produce any harmful results because they lors no 
effect upon the digestive organs or the nervous 
system. 

THE MOST PREVALENT FORMS OF GOUT. 

Gout presents itself in many forms, but for pur- 
poses of convenience it is classified into two divi- 
sions—regular gout, which may be acute or chronic 
and affects the joints, and irregular gout, comprising 
those cases in which tissues, other than the joints, 
are attacked. Acute gout, as a rule, comes on 
suddenly, and is characterized by the most intense, 
agonizing pains imaginable in the affected joint 
and surrounding tissues. 

Rheumatoid, arthritis, rheumatic gout, and 
chalky gout are forms of chronic gout, and none of 
the ordinary remedies applied have any effect upon 
it—beyond temporary relief of pain. The irregular 
forms of gout include gouty rheumatism, cha- 
racterized by muscular pain and stiffness ; lumbago, 
marked by dull pains in the loins; sciatica, with.an 
acute burning pain in the thighsand legs. Neuritis, 
involving the nerve sheaths of the arms, and 
causing almost intolerable pain, is one of the most 
permanent forms of irregular gout. Gouty eczema 
is due to the impregnation of the skin by uric acid. 

GOUT-PROVOKING FOODS. 

A wise choice of foods, omitting those well known 
to be gout-inducing, will do much in certain cases to 
aid the medicinal treatment of gout. To enable 
those who suffer from gout or who are threatened 
with any of the uric acid disorders to make up a 
dietary free from injurious dishes the manufacturers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
Mauufacturing Chemists (Established 1887), 48, Spel- 
man Street, London, N.E., have issued a booklet 
classifying all the usual foods and drinks according 
to their suitability or otherwise from the gouty 
subject’s point of view. This booklet also contains 
much valuable information on the treatment of 
gouty ills, with a full description of the principal 
uric acid disorders and their distinguishing 
symptoms. <A copy of this booklet will be sent 
post free to any applicant by Alfred Bishop, as 
above. Please ask for booklet V. Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes are sold by all chemists at ls., 2s., and 5s., or 
may be had direct from the makers. 
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BOOKS FROM J. M 


DENT & SONS ‘LIST. 








NOW COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S NEW HISTORY 
OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 4 Reprint of the Original Text 


Verbatim. Edited and | rr with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. At 
least 300 Reproductions of Pictures. Demy 8vo, £3 net per Set. 

__ ‘Mr. Hutton has accomplished a very difficult task in editorship with conspicuqus 
skill and discernment. By means of copious foot-notes he has kept the text of his 
authors intact; but by the addition of the important results of later criticism and 
research, enhances it very iderably.”—Standard. 




















A SIENESE PAINTER OF THE FRANCISCAN 


LEGEND. by BERNHARD BERENSON. 26 Illustrations Reproduced in 
Collotype. Square ong ee 6s. net. 

‘*We are grateful to Mr. Berenson for republishing his articles on Sassetta in book 
form. Like all the author's works, this study is full of suggestive thought. Altogether, 
the study is a very interesting one. Especially so is the discussion of the contrast 
between Italian and Oriental art. Indeed, it is to be regretted that Mr. Berenson has 
a Pe his inquiry further, as he tells us in his preface that he had intended to 

0.” —Spectator. 


NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. »,, 


Prof. RICHARD MUTHER. Revised and brought up to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century by the Author. With nearly 1,300 Iilustrations in Black and 
White and 48 in Colour. In 4 vols. buckram, crown 4to, £3 3s. net; or in 
Twenty-Two Parts at 2s. 6d. net'per Part. 


“As the record of Euro art in the nineteenth century it stands alone, not 
merely by its encyclopedic knowledge, but by the breadth of sympathy and large 
understanding by which vhat art is interpreted.”—Daily News. 








THE ART TREASURES. 0! LONDON—PAINTING. 


Compiled by HUGH STOKES. Fifty Illustrations and Plans of Galleries: 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. A Chronological Guide to the Schools of Painting 
as represented in the Public Galleries of London, the Collections at Dulwich and 
Hampton Court, and the University Museums of Oxford and Cambridge. 





“The idea is a good one, and it has been carried out with accuracy and intelli- 
gence.”—Manchester Guardian. “A boon to the art lover.” —Globe. ‘ ; 





ESSAYS MODERN AND ELIZABETHAN. 


Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. net. 





contributing a book of Essays on this important subject. 





By Prof. Epwarp Downey, of Trinity College, 


[Ready immediately. 


Professor Dowden is a leading authority on Shakespeare and Elizabethan times generally, and is a Past President of the Goethe Society. He is therefore well qualified for 













MILTON’S COMUS. 


Edited, with Notes, and a Short Family Memoir, by LADY ALIX EGERTON. 
8 Photogravure Portraits printed in Colour, and 3 Facsimile Pages of the MS. 
with Design after the 7“ of the Original Binding. Fceap. 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 
This ——a rinted edition is issued by the courtesy of the Earl of Ellesmere. 
The Bridgewater MS. differs largely from the received text of ‘Comus,’ and gives the 
text used at the performance of the Masque at Ludlow Castle in 1634. 


JOAN THE MAID OF FRANCE. sy rev. cHARLES HART. 


With 15 Illustrations by AGNES HILTON. Large fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
(Ready immediately. 


From the Original MS. in Bridgewater House. 





The History of Joan of Arc retold for Children of all ages. 





A MASQUE OF SIBYLS. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘“* A new book from the pen of one who is gifted with rare spiritual insight as well 
as a delicate tic faculty....full of gracious and beautiful thoughts, exquisitely 
expressed.” —Christian World. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROMANCE. sy ezra pounn, M.A. square 
demy 8vo, 6s, net. (Ready immediately. 
An appreciation and Introduction to the Medieval Poetry of the Romance tongues. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. Crown 








The object of the book is to show the quality and strength of each important new force 
appearing in the poetic literature of Southern Europe during the period examined. 









1,100 pages. Large feap. 4to, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Written and Edited by Rev. W. Ewina, M.A., 


and Rev. J. E. H. THOMSON, D.D. With Introductory Article by the Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 540 Illustrations, 8 Coloured Maps, 


“The mass of learning throughout the work is so well digested and clearly stated that the ordinary Bible reader cannot fail to find it an excellent aid to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures and a most useful reference book on Biblical antiquities, biography, history and geography.”—Standard. 











IRELAND FROM THE UNION TO CATHOLIC 
EMAN CIPATION. By D. A. CHART, M.A. Square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


(Ready. 
This work is based largely on unpublished documents in the State Paper Office of 
Dublin Castle ; it is non-political in tone, and chiefly concerned with the social, 
economic, and administrative conditions of the period. There are reproductions of 
eneenty prints, portraits, coins, tokens, badges, and facsimiles of historical 
etters. 


(‘SUMMER FLOWERS OF THE HIGH ALPS. 
By SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, M.S. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Ready immediately. 
This volume is, it is believed, unique, being the first of its kind, containing 
89 Coloured Plates, photographed direct from nature by means of the Lumiere 


process. This method ensures at once accuracy of detail and correctness of colour 
rendering. 
















TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

By C. S. COOPER, F.R.H.S., and W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. Over 

550 Species of Trees and Shrubs are described. 16 Full-Page Coloured Plates 

and 70 Black and White. 2 vols. 2ls. net; or in 16 Parts at 1s, net per Part. 

“ These two volumes, in short, constitute an admirable work of reference, and as 

such ought to find their way at once not merely into all public libraries, but into every 
country house where horticulture, either as a pursuit or a pastime, is studied.” 

Standard. 


“THE HEART OF ENGLAND” SERIES. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY. ,y epwarp rHomas. 


“It is to be wished there was both space and time to refer to many things in this 
fi nt little volume, breathing of out of doors. This book is so full of the happiest 
little imaginative touches which could only come from one who had loved nature long 
and intimately.”—Daily Chronicle 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. ,3y epwarp Tuomas. 
THE HISTORIC THAMES. | ,y niLarreE BELLOC, MP. 


These last two books were originally published in a limited edition at One Guinea 
net per Volume. 











BRITISH NESTING BIRDS. By W. Percivat Weste.t, F.L.S. 


Plates and 60 Text Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s, net. A complete record of every species which nests in the British Isles. 


16 Coloured and Half-Tone 





RADIOCHEMISTRY. py «. r. cAMERON, M.A. B.Sc., Lecturer in 


Physiological Chemistry, University of Manitoba. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

“It is full of information which will be heartily welcomed by all men and women 
of culture. It is im ible in a review to give any idea of the wealth of thoroughly 
up-to-date information contained in this small volume. The book should be read by 
all who are interested in this fascinating subject.”—Standard. 









} ASTRONOMY. By Prof. F. W. DYSON, Astronomer Royal for Scotland 


and Professor of Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh. Large fcap. Svo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Dyson proves himself an admirably lucid exponent of the great science.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 








DENT’S SCIENTIFIC PRIMERS. 


General Editor : 
J. REYNOLDS GREEN, Sc.D. F.R.S., Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge. 


With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 1s. net per Volume. 


NEW VOLUME. 
GEOLOGY. 


By Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Glasgow. 


BIOLOGY. 







Volumes already, issued. 
BOTANY. CHEMISTRY. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL GEOMETRY. xy Fr. 5. w. 
WHIPPLE, M.A., Assistant Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 
“It isa most carefully compiled edition, and fully meets the requirements of students 
and scholars who intend learning the subject effectually.”—Practical Engineer. 
DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
EDITED BY WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
E 


POUR LA PATRIE. ET AUTRES CONTES 








DENFANTS. By JETTAS. WOLFF. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s, 4d. 














THE BEST VEGETARIAN DISHES I KNOW. By Jeanne Jarpive. 


The book gives a large collection of vegetarian dishes old and new, suited to even the smallest incomes, by a lady who is known as an expert in cookery. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 
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